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MINCE-PIES FOR CHRISTMAS oven aver that we have gained nothing by the | cupying a goodly space from floor to ceiling on , broad wooden shovel, and left to bake in the 
erat: 4 = Coenen 9 change, and that bread, puddings, cakes, and | one side of the chimney-piece, their ample re- | equable heat imprisoned in the bricks until the 
rJ HIS pretty and seasonable picture represents | pies gained a lusciousness ‘in its’ fiery bosom | cesses accommodated a generous supply of mince- | rich brown crust proclaimed them done. The 
an ancient New England kitchen with the | not to be acquired in the culinary appliances ‘of | pies and other Christmas delicacies. The oven | fortunate beings of this generation who remem 
old-fashioned brick oven so familiar to our grand- | our days. These ovens, which have become al- | was heated by a bed of live coals, which, after | ber a Christmas-day at their grandmother's, and 
mothers, but which has long since been super- | most extinct at the North, still survive in some | remaining a sufficient time, were raked out, and | recall the delicious bread and savery mince-pies 
seded by the modern stoves and ranges. Never- | parts of the South. The picture gives a good | theoven swabbed with a damp cloth; the edibles | baked in the old brick oven, know a joy to which 
theless, those acquainted with the time-honored | idea of their construction. Large’and roomy, oc- | were then consigned to their place by means of a | their successors will forever remain strangers. 
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MINCE-PIES FOR CHRISTMAS.—[Drawn sy Mrs. Many Hattock Foort.] 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, December 28, 1878. 





CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Our next Number will contain a richly Iilus- 
trated FOUR-VAGE CHRISTMAS SUPPLEMENT, 
with two SUPERB DOUBLE-PAGE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS—ome, a magnificent Santa Claus Picture by 
Nast, and the other a fine engraving, with poem, 
entitled “ Grandmamma’s Elopement”—several 
splendid full-page Holiday Pictures, and brilliant 
articles appropriate to the season. The three Se- 
vial Stories will be continued, and the paper will 
be replete with variety and interest. 





0G Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant Plain ek Poe Panier Over-Skirt, and 
Demi-trained Skirt, illustrated on page 837 of the 
os Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by Mail, prepaid, by the Publishers, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents for the whole Suit. Full cata- 
logues of our Cut Paper Patterns, without Iilustra- 
tions, sent free on application ; Forty-page Illus- 
trated Catalogues, on receipt of Ten Cents. 





(a Zhe ILLusrRATED EIGHT-PAGE Sup- 
PLEMENT sent out gratuitously with the Number 
of TMARPER’S WEEKLY for December 21 contains 
a splendid double-page engraving of the Cathedral 
at Ely, England, an interesting story, and other 
attractive features. 

A magnificent SIXTEEN-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
with Fourteen Page Illustrations,and an attract- 
ive story by F. W. ROBINSON, will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of UaARPER’s W EEK- 
Ly for December 28. 





A CALENDAR OF ANNIVERSARIES. 
DECEMBER. 
ARK December, as its name implies, 
was the tenth month of the old Ro- 
man year; and although more than one 
unscrupulous High Mightiness found his 
birthday in its shivering succession, none 
of them cared to distinguish it in return 
with his proper name or dignities. On the 
22d of the month the sun enters the sign 
of Capricornus, or the Goat. This climbing 
animal is supposed to typify the ascent of 
that luminary, which, after reaching iis 
lowest declension on the 2ist, continues its 
upward way until the 2ist of June. 

There is a comfortable theory that the 
winter groweth milder with advancing time, 
and though the sloppy days, the chilly damp- 
ness, and the dull skies of December in our 
latitude are not agreeable to the average 
mind, they are at least less formidable than 
the conditions of even a century ago. Then 
the infrequent public journals reported men 
and animals perishing of cold. There were 
few street lamps in the towns, and these few 
were often useless because of their frozen 
oil. Unwary pedestrians stumbled with 
their chilled feet into unexpected pitfalls. 
In the country the roads were ridges of fro- 
zen mud, where hardly a vehicle could be 
driven, or sheets of treacherous snow, where 
the keenest eye failed to discern the track. 
Foot-pads and highwaymen added unknown 
terrors to the certain miseries of travelling. 
Mails were irregularly sent, and often rifled. 
So that this well-lighted, well-paved, tele- 
graph-using, mail-receiving, rapid-transit- 
possessing period certainly has overcome, if 
it has not outlived, the frosty paralysis of 
the past. 

The Ist of December, 1083, was the birth- 
day of the Princess ANNA COMNENA, of Con- 
stantinople, the first blue-stocking of note 
after the Dark Ages. This remarkable wom- 
an, whose best portrait is preserved, perhaps, 
in Scorr’s Count Robert of Paris, found plen- 
ty of time, aside from the cares of state, of 
toilettes, and of daily ceremony, to write a 
clever history, conduct a neat conspiracy to 
place her husband on the throne, and dabble 
generally in the politics of her time, being 
an example of industry and accomplishment, 
if not of wisdom and the fitness of things. 

December 2 is remarkable for its necrolo- 
gy. On that day, in 1547, died HerNanpDo 
Cortez, the conqueror of Mexico—a man 
who stands through all time as the type of 
constancy of purpose. He it was who, land- 
ing on an unknown shore with few men and 
meagre armament, burned his ships behind 
him, that he and his followers might not be 
tempted to retreat. This day gathered to 
his fathers, in 1552, FRaNcIs XAVIER, saint 
and propagandist; and also, in 1549, saw 
the parting of the lofty soul of Maraa- 
RET, Queen of Navarre, sister and counsellor 
of Francis I., wife of JEAN D’ALBRET, moth- 
er of JEANNE D’ALBRET (that noble woman 
and brilliant queen), and grandmother of 
the illustrious HENRIIV. In 1594 GerarD 
Mercator, that pondering Fleming, who 
was first geographer of his time, died, and 
left as his legacy, among many mathemat- 
ical and scientific labors, his admirable 
globes and maps on “MERCATOR’s pro- 
jection,” which are still the wonder of the 
infant mind. In 1723 ended the evil days 
of that profligate and able Duke of Or- 





leans whose regency of utter corruption in 
politics and morals made so easy the path of 
the long-delayed French Revolution. And 
more than a century later passed away that 
sweet and clever Quaker woman AMELIA 
OPIE. 

On December 4, 1795, was born one of the 
kings among men, THOMAS CARLYLE, than 
whom no other thinker of the century has 
exerted a stronger influence not only upon 
the literature but upon the mind of the 
English-speaking nations. 

On the 5th of the month, 1792, died Mo- 
ZART, that strange, one-sided, infantile gen- 
ius, who seemed born only to utter music, 
and to be capable of no grosser business. 
His hands refused any other office than 
that of awaking the ivory keys. His mind 
could not carry the smallest burden of do- 
mestic care. His wife carved for him, con- 
ducted the household, even chose his amuse- 
ments, and arranged his hours of study and 
rest. More than that, she cheered and 
roused his morbid, desponding, foreboding 
soul. So that to this little unknown Ger- 
man housewife the world owes, perhaps, its 
inestimable treasure of MozarT’s music. 

December 6 is dedicated to St. NICHOLAS, 
the Lycian archbishop of the fourth centu- 
ry, so devotional, say the legends, that be- 
fore he was weaned he refused the breast 
on Wednesdays and Fridays, the fast-days 
of the Church. Adopted by the Russians 
as their patron saint, he is also a favorite 
in England, where nearly four hundred 
churches are dedicated to him. He is the 
special guardian of virgins, children, and 
sailors. Scholars were also peculiarly un- 
der his protection, and from the circum- 
stance of all scholars being anciently called 
clerks, all parish clerks belonged to the 
guild of St. NicnoLas. From his constant 
beneficence he was represented with three 
purses or three golden balls in his hand, 
the latter emblem having passed into the 
well-known pawnbroker’s sign, through the 
line of Lombard merchants whose device it 
was, and who were the first to open estab- 
lishments for the lending of money. 

On the 7th of December, B.c. 43, CICERO 
was assassinated near his beloved Fornian 
villa, making little effort to escape, and 
meeting death with fortitude. On the same 
day, more than seventeen centuries later, 
another illustrious republican patriot, AL- 
GERNON SIDNEY, perished on Tower Hill in 
London. 

On December 8, 1626, was born the famous 
CuristTina of Sweden, only child of the 
great GusTAVUS ADOLPHUS, who was pro- 
claimed Queen at six years of age, and de- 
liberately abdicated her throne at twenty- 
eight, in the very prime of her youth and 
ambition. VOLTAIRE said that “she pre- 
ferred to live with men who think, rather 
than reign over men who have neither 
learning nor genius.” It was her father’s 
wish that she should be educated like a 
crown prince. Her naturally vigorous mind 
was applied to the severest studies, and men 
like DESCARTES, GROTIUS, SALMASIUS, and 
Bocuart felt it an honor to be her friends. 
Her government was able, enlightened, and 
pacific, and she was the munificent patron 
of art and learning. Her eccentricities 
seem to have hurt nobody but herself, while 
her kindness benefited hosts. 

On December 9, 1594, was born the father 
of CHRISTINA, GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, worthi- 
ly called the Great. The first commander 
of his century, and the bravest soldier in 
the army which he had created, the virtues 
of his private life obscured the lustre of his 
public career. At the height of fortune he 
remained a simple Christian gentleman, and 
in his devotion, as SCHILLER said of him, 
was still a hero and a king. On the four- 
teenth birthday of this princely personage, 
and two years before he ascended the 
throne, another renowned and lofty charac- 
ter, the poet and patriot JoHN MILTON, 
came into this world to delight it. 

December 12, 1791, was born the Arch- 
duchess Marta Louisa, who, a pretty girl 
of eighteen, became the unloved wife of the 
first NAPOLEON, then a hard and selfish ego- 
tist of forty-one, and the mother of the heir, 
that Duke of Reichstadt on whom so many 
golden hopes were founded, and whose fee- 
ble years were barely to compass his major- 
ity. This day removed from the world a life 
of infinitely greater value, that of the en- 
gineer BRUNEL, whose quick, constructive 
brain contrived a thousand useful combina- 
tions, from a plan for making block-pulleys 
for ships by,machinery, each machine sav- 
ing the labor of fourscore men, and being in 
reality sixteen machines in one, to a cun- 
ning implement for shuffling cards. His 
greatest achievement, however, and the hint 
and assurance of all later successes of the 
kind, was the construction of the Thames 
Tunnel, the method of boring which he bor- 
rowed from the destructive worm which 
pierces ship timber. 

The 13th of December has given a long 
list of celebrities to the world—popes and 
kaisers, soldiers, statesmen, and poets. But 





among them all there has been no more 
catholic and gentle spirit than that of Ar- 
THUR PENRHYN STANLEY, Dean of Westmin- 
ster. This day is also memorable as the 
date of the assembling of the great Council 
of Trent in 1545, whose sessions continued 
eighteen years, and covered five pontificates. 

On December 14, 1843, died another of that 
vast host of the illustrious obscure whose 
lives are so full of lessons for the indifferent 
and the purposeless. JOHN CLaupius Lov- 
DON is the man to whom modern gardening 
and the modern love of landscape art owe 
their scope and usefulness. He gave the 
labors of the busiest of lives to show that 
horticulture and botany were but the foun- 
dations of the gardener’s calling, whose 
avocation is scientific, and demands large 
knowledge and the closest observation. He 
wrote whole cyclopedias on agriculture, bot- 
any, and kindred subjects. He gave himself 
hardly any rest. “For months together,” 
wrote Mrs, Loupon, “he and I used to sit 
up together the greater part of every night, 
never having more than four hours’ sleep, 
and drinking strong coffee to keep ourselves 
awake.” Yet the man who could thus work 
was a cripple and an invalid. At the age 
of twenty-three inflammatory rheumatism 
stiffened the left knee, and threatened the 
right arm. Under treatment this necessary 
member was twice broken, and finally am- 
putated. The left hand became useless also, 
but the heroic worker secured an amanuen- 
sis and draughtsman, and continued his la- 
bors. Finally, when a chronic disease proved 
mortal, he died standing and working, his 
whole life having been dedicated to duty. 

December 16 is one of the many scholars’ 
days. In 1584 was born BEN Jonson’s friend 
the wise and witty SELDEN, whose table-talk 
has been said to be worth all the ana of the 
Continent. 

In 1714 appeared that modern PauL among 
preachers, GEORGE WHITEFIELD, the best 
testimony to whose eloquence is borne by 
the cool-headed FRANKLIN, who went to hear 
him preach a charity sermon for an object 
to which he had resolved not to give. “As 
he proceeded,” says the shrewd philosopher, 
“T began to soften, and concluded to give 
what copper I had; another stroke of his 
oratory made me ashamed of that, and de- 
termined me to give the silver; and he fin- 
ished so admirably that I emptied my pock- 
ot into the collector’s dish, gold and 
all. 

In 1717 was born at Deal, in Kent, Exiza- 
BETH CARTER, eminent scholar and excellent 
writer. Her father taught her Greek and 
Latin, to which she added Italian, German, 
French, and Spanish. Dr. JoHNSON once re- 
marked of some eminent scholar: “ Sir, he is 
the best Greek scholar in England except 
ELIZABETH CARTER.” Of her translation of 
“Epictetus” from the Greek, WHARTON de- 
clared that it excelled the original. Yet 
this blue-stocking was tenderly loved for 
her modesty, piety, and womanly sweetness. 

The names of MALESHERBES, DE Lack- 
PEDE, JANE AUSTEN, and VON WEBER add 
lustre to this red-letter day. BEETHOVEN 
and Sir Humpary Davy—the former easily 
first among composers, the latter the great- 
est scientific mind since NEwron—saw the 
light on the 17th of December, in 1770 and 
1779 respectively. 

The 18th, in 1619, was the birthday of 
that brilliant seventeenth-century cavalier, 
Prince RUPERT. 

On the 19th departed this world, leaving 
it the richer, the statesman and author Bar- 
on GRINNON, the architect PUGIN, and that 
strange yet mighty genius TURNER, whose 
greatness is but beginning to be understood. 

December 21, 1571, gave to the world the 
great-brained KEPLER, who inferred the rev- 
olution of the earth before GALILEO proved 
it, and who reasoned out those wonderful 
laws of the heavenly bodies which are a com- 
pendium of all the motions of the planets. 

On the 22d of December, 1440, was be- 
headed the infamous GILEs DE LAVAL, Mar- 
shal de Retz, whose claim to remembrance 
is that he furnished to PeERRAULT the sug- 
gestion of the immortal tale of Blue-beard, 
which has delighted six generations of 
youngsters. 

December 25, whose sweet renown as 
Christmas-day doubtless belongs to some 
other period of the year, although the mem- 
ories of centuries have sanctified it past the 
possibility of change, claims Sir Isaac NEw- 
TON, Sir MatrHEW HALE, the poet CoLLiys, 
and other eminent men. 

The 26th is associated with the memory 
of STEPHEN GIRARD, the son of a common 
French sailor, who, penniless, friendless, 
and an alien, made a great fortune in Amer- 
ica, and left it to support a college in Phila- 
delphia for orphan boys like himself. An 
odd, unbelieving, hard-mannered man this 
thrifty Frenchman seems to have been, yet 
when yellow fever desolated his adopted 
city in 1793, 1797, and 1798, when the church- 
es closed and professing Christians fled in 
hordes from the tainted spot, he staid and 
spent night and day in tenderly serving the 





sick and dying. Again, when in the war of 
1812 with England the United States gov- 
ernment wanted a loan of five millions of 
dollars, and could place but twenty thou- 
sand dollars of its bonds, GrraRD undertook 
the whole issue. Gratitude, loyalty, and 
even passion seem to have hidden them- 
selves warm under the coarse outside of the 
little trader. 

December 28 is Innocents’ day, or Childer- 
mas—a day observed by the early Church in 
commemoration of King HEROopD’s massacre, 
and retained in the ritual of the English 
Church at the Reformation. This was one 
of the proverbially unlucky days, and in 
former times nobody willingly began any 
work or entered on any undertaking there- 
on. To marry then was to invite disaster. 
Even the reckless Louis XI. would attempt 
nothing on Childermas-day, and the corona- 
tion of more than one king has been post- 
poned because of-it. Formerly it was cus- 
tomary to whip all the children soundly on 
this inauspicious morning, ‘that the mem- 
orie of Hrrop’s murder of the Innocents 
might stick the closer, and in a moderate 
proportion to act over the crueltie again in 
kinde.” 

On the 29th of December, 1835, died the 
much-decried social philosopher THomMas 
RoBerRT MALTHUS. 

With the 31st of the month belong the 
names of BOKRHAAVE, of CHARLES EDWARD, 
of CORNWALLIS, of SPURZHEIM, of Wyc- 
LIFFE, “the morning star of the Reforma- 
tion,” of BoYLE, and of MARMONTEL., On 
that night the solemn ceremonies of watch- 
meetings, and in some localities of the ring- 
ing of bells, add a parting grace to the dying 
year. 

* Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

“ Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 


Ring out the darkness of the land; 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrksPonDENr. ] 


(TNHE fashions now are fully decided : short cos- 

tumes for walking and morning wear, half- 
long dresses for the afternoon and visiting, and 
long-trained dresses for dinners and evening re- 
unions. Unfortunately these distinctions are too 
sensible and convenient for us to hope that they 
will be lasting. The short and long dresses, in- 
stead of dwelling together in peace, each occupy- 
ing its own special ground—the one the street, 
and the other the drawing-room—are sure to en- 
gage in strife for the purpose of seizing the prize 
in store. It is difficult to predict the result of the 
battle, but I am very much afraid that the short 
dresses will conquer. I say afraid, because, al- 
though greatly favoring the short dress in its 
proper place—the street, or garden promenade— 
it is out of place and ful at evening in 
the drawing-room. Nevertheless, short ball dress- 
es are already in preparation. 

Hitherto, also, paniers which swell the dress 
on the hips have been reserved for evening wear ; 
but toilettes for full-dress calls (which in Paris 
are made from five to seven in the evening) are 
now made with them. Elegance here, in fact, 
has its fixed times and seasons. Whoever disre- 
gards these little niceties, or is wanting in them, 
is immediately debarred from the circle of ele- 

ce, A lady who should appear overdressed on 
foot in the street would at once be regarded with 
curiosity and surprise. It would be said of her, 
“She is a foreigner, who has come too late for 
the Exposition.” In the morning, until three 
o'clock, woolen dresses of a dark color, with very 
little inconspicuous trimming, should alone be 
worn for walking. The wrap for young girls and 
young ladies is a cloth jacket, nearly tight-fitting, 
and generally double-breasted. For older ladies 
a visite of silk or wool, wadded or lined with fur, 
is chosen. After three o’clock every thing is 
changed. Velvet, sitk, handsome furs, and bon- 
nets trimmed with rich feathers have the right 
to circulate without exciting censure. For din- 
ners and the evening there are toilettes in light 
colors, with open corsages, fichus of white lace, 
or lace embroidered in silk, gloves embroidered 
with gold or silver thread, jewels, flowers, and, in 
a word, every thing pertaining to full dress. 

The coiffure is undergoing a gradual depres- 
sion. But, silent as is its abasement, one can not 
fail to note its progress. Young girls usually 
have their hair dressed in the Chinese fashion ; 
that is, brushed straight back, excepting the short 
hair on the forehead, which is curled, or frizzed, 
or else arrayed in a smooth fringe to suit the 
style of the face. The back hair is either plaited 
or arranged in a low twist, with two long curls 
falling in the neck. When the style of toilette 
does not admit of flowers in the hair, the latter 
is fastened with long pins supporting a cluster 
of small loops of narrow ribbon, simulating a 
flower of some kind, as a rose, carnations, or a 
small peony. Carnations are very much in fashion. 

It must be admitted that the polonaise is de- 
throned. The ornaments and trimmings of a 
dress may be arranged so as closely to simulate 
a polonaise cut irregularly and flung on the skirt. 
But there are at present only separate basques, 
or else dresses in one piece (waist and skirt in 
one), which are princesse dresses in full, as they 
have poufs in the back, and frequently paniers on 
the hips. Sometimes the separate basque, which 
is always very long, is confined at the waist by 
a belt with a chased metal buckle. The basques 
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gathered in a yoke or shoulder piece were a freak 
of the summer, which has disappeared, or at least 
has been sensibly modified. These yokes are 
very much smaller, and are trimmed with em- 
broidery, and made of material different from 
the dress, but like that which is employed for the 
accessories or trimmings, The vanished polo- 
naise is replaced by an over-skirt, or by one or 
several scarfs encircling the skirt, especially when 
the latter is laid in large, flat, perpendicular pleats 
on the sides. Very long basques, which may look 
too long when worn by a very tall and slender 
person, are furnished with bretelles. This trim- 
ming is again in fashion, and with good reason ; 
it is equally becoming to stout and slender figures, 
apparently diminishing the proportions of the 
former, and increasing those of the latter. The 
lace jabot is also a very pretty ornament for the 
corsage, and is especially suited to be worn with 
the vests which are in such general favor. 

It is with new fashions precisely as with the 
new moon—it is only the old one served up to us 
under another name. For instance, among dress 
goods we have returned to changeable silks, and 
there is nothing more novel than our old pékin. 
This name designates all goods of velvet, silk, or 
wool with stripes alternately dull and lustrous. 
The quantity of pékin sold is almost incredible ; 
the factories are not able to furnish it in suffi- 
cient quantity to satisfy the demand. When the 
dress is not made of pékin, the latter is invaria- 
bly used for the trimmings or accessories of the 
dress, or else for the casaguin basque, habit 
basque, etc. Plush in its turn is seizing upon the 
domain hitherto possessed by pékin. Of plush 
are made vests, revers, cuffs, pockets, and, in a 
word, every thing for which pékin is employed 
in trimming a dress ; and it is very pretty, it must 
be admitted. On the side of a vest made of plush 
is fastened a pin of precious stones representing 
a winged insect of some kind holding a small 
spray of flowers, which must not only be natural, 
but always of the same sort. One flower is adopt- 
ed, and never changed, being a kind of vow. Al- 
though it is permissible to vary one’s amusements, 
it is forbidden to vary one’s flowers, and it would 
be a sort of perjury to renounce white lilacs and 
adopt carnations or mignonette. 

The fashion of paniers for ball dresses causes 
a return of the trimmings which were employed 
in the days when paniers were worn. To get an 
idea of these it is only necessary to look at the 
engravings of Marie Antoinette and the ladies of 
her epoch. Garlands of flowers trim the upper 
edge of the low-necked corsage, and descend on 
one side to combine with the trimmings on the 
dress. On ball dresses of very thin goods are 
already seen in draperies, the loops of 
which surrounding the dress are held and fast- 
ened by clusters of small feather tips, to which 
are often added agrafes of precious stones; sim- 
ilar feathers and stones are in the hair. This 
toilette, moreover, is also suitable for ladies past 
their youth, The revival of satin has also 
brought back that of crape. When attired in a 
dress of lustreless faille it was necessary to adopt 
tulle rather than crape for trimming, the latter 
by its thickness too completely veiling the under- 
dress of silk. This, however, need not be feared 
with satin, and the palmy days—or rather even- 
in f crape have returned. 

in silk, velvet, and thin goods, in all its 
shades, is still very fashionable. Even garnet is 
employed for ball toilettes, and superb effects 
are obtained by combining this tint with old gold 
color. Exmetixe Raywonp. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


PLAIN HIGH BASQUE, WITH PANIER OVER-SKIRT AND 
DEMI-TRAIN. 


PNHE stylish dress illustrated on page 837, and 

of which a cut paper pattern is published, 
comprises a plain basque, which is the present 
modification of the smooth cuirass, and a panier 
over-skirt with a double puff. The picture shows 
the simple and effective way of combining the 
fashionable striped fabrics with plain goods. 
The front and the middle back gores are of the 
striped satin on silk or velvet, while the side forms 
of the front and of the back are plain. These 
side forms are stylishly short, and the middle 
forms of the back are broad in the popular Eng- 
lish shape ; the darts in front are very short and 
low, and the basque is of the same length all 
around. The plain sleeves have a simple cuff of 
the striped goods, and a band to match trims the 
over-skirt. When this basque is worn by a round 
plump figure it is handsomest without trimming, 
especially when the middle gores are striped, but 
when plain material is used and when the figure 
is slight, a square collar or revers should pass 
around the neck and extend down each front 
quite low on the bust. The inexperienced dress- 
maker is advised that the seams and outlines of 
this basque are unusually good, and may well 
serve to guide the eye in other corsages, as the 
shoulder seams are of the proper length, the back 
forms are gracefully curved and enter the arm- 
hole at the right place, the under-arm gore is 
sufficiently tapering to do away with cross basque 
seams, and the front darts short enough to sup- 
port the bust without making it prominent and 
high ; moreover, the sleeves fit the arm closely, as 
a tight sleeve should, without drawing or wrin- 
kles. The panier over-skirt is simply a long 
round apron over-skirt newly draped. The front 
is arranged in easy diagonal folds, and in order 
to make a pattern of this intelligible a pattern 
has been given of the single gore which is on 
each side, and the perforations for the pleats are 
put quite low in one gore and very high in the 
other. As the front gore is alike on both sides, 
only half of this pattern is given; it is well, how- 
ever, to put a tape on the wrong side of the seams 
joining the front gore to the side gores, and tack 
the folds of the front lightly yet permanently in 
this seam to the tape. full square-cornered 





back of the over-skirt is caught up in two long 
panier puffs, and the middle is brought up over 
the edge of the tight basque and fastened there, 
after the garment is put on, by a loop and button. 
A bias band of the striped stuff is the trimming. 
The demi-trained skirt has a pretty shell-pleated 
flounce. 

This dress will be very handsome in black satin- 
striped silk with plain gros grain to match; the 
buttons for the front and on the sides of the 
basque, where they make the striped border 
suggest a pocket, are of white mother-of-pearl, 
or else opal-tinted, or else they are of cut jet. 
When velvet is combined with silk or with 
camel’s-hair in such a dress, the velvet takes 
the place of the striped silk in the illustration ; 
such a dress has just been completed in turquoise 
blue velvet and camel’s-hair; a similar dress for 
a young lady is of grenat camel’s-hair with silk 
of the same shade striped with satin. The hand- 
some black Chuddah cloths are made up in this 
way with silk sleeves and trimmings, and are 
worn by ladies in light mourning as well as by 
those who wear colors. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S DRESSES. 


The modistes have made some beautiful toi- 
lettes for Christmas dinner parties and the re- 
ceptions on New-Year’s Day. The newest and 
most elegant design is the polka basque and 
flowing trained skirt already described in the 
Bazar. The most varied materials are used for 
these, and in the most original combinations. 
The striped moirés form the principal parts of 
one such dress, while another will be chiefly of 
brocade, of velvet, or of satin. Plain silk now 
plays the most inconspicuous part of the whole 
toilette. One beautiful dress for a Christmas 
dinner party is of the new blue shade called 
duck’s-breast ; the basque, the short curved but- 
terfly over-skirt, and the long flowing trained 
breadths are of striped moiré; the perfectly 
straight front breadths are of embossed velvet 
showing old gold on blue; the edge is deeply 
scalloped and fringed with rainbow beads; the 
train has the simplest knife-pleated frill of satin. 
Of the same character is a garnet dress with three 
breadths of striped moiré in the train, while the 
three short breadths of the front and sides are 
plain silk. The pretty fashion is adopted here of 
laying the back edge of these side gores in three 
pleats and tying them with a large ornamental 
knot, from which a fringed scarf may hang. 
Seal-skin fringe of the same shade is chosen to 
finish the edge of such tabliers, and droop over 
a pleating at the foot. To still further enrich 
such a skirt a single breadth of embossed velvet 
is put over the silk down the front as a Roman 
apron ; sometimes the top of this breadth is split 
downward, and a scarf drapery trims it. 

Combinations of two colors are seen in many 
of the newly imported dresses, and there is a spe- 
cial fancy for pale yellow tints associated with 
pale blue, with violet, or even rose. For instance, 
a pale lemon-colored satin will be used for the 
three front breadths, while the train will be pale 
blue brocade; the curtain over-skirt on such a 
dress will be of the brocade, sweeping back from 
the middle and top of the front to the train, and 
edged with white lace, or else with pearl bead 
passementerie and fringe. The basque will be 
brocade cut out square in the neck, and below 
this square is a vest of yellow satin. 

Transparent sleeves are very much used with 
evening dresses of thick materials. Ladies who 
have black velvet dresses or else those of rich 
black silk can vary their appearance by inserting 
long sleeves made of either black or white Brus- 
sels net in close coat shape, and finished off be- 
tween the elbows and wrists by two closely gath- 
ered or knife-pleated frills of white lace. The 
inexpensive yet fashionable Breton lace is much 
used for this purpose. It should also be arranged 
in a Louis Quatorze jabot on the front of the cor- 
sage; and if there is a fanciful vest, it should 
edge the bottom of the vest, though not the basque. 
Dresses that are trimmed with pearl passemen- 
terie have transparent sleeves of crépe lisse with 
three or four lengthwise stripes of the passemen- 
terie. 

An appropriate toilette for receiving New- 
Year’s calls is a black velvet dress with white 
net sleeves edged with Breton lace. A square 
bow of Jacqueminot red satin ribbon is on each 
sleeve; and a long scarf made by sewing a row 
of Breton lace on each side of Breton insertion 
is passed around the neck, caught together by a 
Jacqueminot bow, and brought thence over to 
the left side of the waist, where it is held by an- 
other bow with longends. White lace and sleeves 
of this kind are also used in black silk dresses to 
brighten them up for evening use. 


TO REMODEL PRINCESSE DRESSES. 


Princesse dresses of velvet or silk are made 
fuller in the back by opening the middle seam of 
the skirt six or eight inches below the waist, and 
inserting two or even three straight pleated 
breadths of silk or satin. The pleating is ar- 
ranged to meet in the middle. Other princesse 
dresses have soft puffs of silk or satin added in 
the back. This panier effect begins below the 
basque, and is not a bunch just below the waist 
line, as it was in the days of the Grecian bend. 
An excellent plan for renewing princesse dresses 
that have become defaced on the front breadths 
is to cut off the front to the length of a basque, 
and let the back remain as a princesse court train ; 
then have three short petticoat breadths for the 
front and sides of a different fabric. This idea 
is suggested by seeing a black velvet princesse 
dress made more elegant than when new by hav- 
ing front breadths of white satin embroidered all 
over with tiny rose-buds used in place of the 
original ones ; a knife-pleating of satin edged the 
velvet train, and passed up the sides to the waist. 
Still another plan, and less expensive than the 
last, is that of putting deep tri r revers of 
brocade on the front breadths. top of these 





revers begins where a basque would leave off, and 
extends around the hips like those seen in the 
Trianon polonaise; they meet at the top in the 
back, and are joined by a large loop or knot with 
hanging sashes that are fringed at the ends. 
Sleeves of the brocade and a vest of the same 
may be added. A full parure of Breton lace in 
close knife pleats adds much to the style and 
beauty of these black dresses. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Very young ladies are so partial to coat-shaped 
corsages that they are adopting them for full 
dress. For instance, there are English cut-away 
coats of dark blue striped moiré, with brocaded 
velvet vest, and large shell buttons inlaid with 
blue to represent violets; to finish this is a 
moiré train with velvet fronts. A dark Bordeaux 
red coat of striped moiré has a vest of old gold 
striped velvet, with petticoat and train to corre- 
spond. Yards upon yards of Breton lace are on 
such toilettes. It is said that Worth uses many 
thousand yards of this lace daily. Pale pink 
moiré, combined with silk of the same color, is 
very popular for young ladies’ evening dresses. 
Only a very little satin appears on such dresses 
in the way of revers and pipings. The favorite 
and the most youthful trimmings are white passe- 
menterie of mingled chenille, pearl beads, and 
silver threads, and quantities of inexpensive white 
lace. 

There is an effort to do away with basque cor- 
sages for young ladies, and to revive the pointed 
waists of a few years ago, and also the short 
round Josephine waist, with or without a very 
wide belt ; the round waist is called the First Em- 
pire corsage. A fresh and lovely dress for a dé- 
butante of white barége over silk is in the Jo- 
sephine style. The short round waist has three 
darts in front, and is made of the barége laid 
smoothly upon a silk lining. The belt of gros 
grain in four folds is three inches wide, fastened 
by a cut pearl buckle. The sleeves are quite 
short puffs, and the low round neck is finished 
by a few soft folds of the barége in Grecian style, 
caught in the front, back, and shoulders by sprays 
of pink roses. The silk demi-train has four nar- 
row box-pleatings around the skirt, and there is 
a long round over-skirt of barége simply hemmed 
and softly draped to cover all the silk skirt above 
the pleatings. The back of the over-skirt falls 
in two soft puffs that are separated by garlands 
of roses, which end in sprays that extend over 
nearly to the middle of the apron. Another white 
barége dress has the front of the over-skirt and 
the revers in the back of pink silk outlined by a 
garland of flowers. 

A Parisian dress with pointed waist is com- 
posed of embroidered canary-colored gauze over 
pale blue silk. The corsage of blue silk has the 
sharp point of the front and back covered from 
the neck down with horizontal pleatings of the 
yellow gauze, on which are clusters of red and 
yellow roses. The neck extends square above 
the shoulders, and the sleeve is scarcely more 
than a strap of embroidery. 


NEW GLOVES. 


New kid gloves for full-dress occasions reach 
almost to the elbow, are buttoned by nine but- 
tons, and have three rows of inch-wide Valen- 
ciennes inserted around the arm between kid 
bands of the same width ; the top of the glove is 
then finished with a knife-pleated frill of lace. 
The finest white undressed kid gloves are trimmed 
in this way, and are considered quite as elegant 
as the most valuable point lace mitts; they cost 
$15 a pair. Black kid gloves have also inser- 
tions of Valenciennes, and are adopted with full- 
dress toilettes of the lightest colors, These black 
gloves are considered especially stylish for the 
opera, and are thought to make the hand look 
small, 

NEW OPERA CLOAKS, 


The newest opera cloaks for covering entirely 
the evening dress are of thick yet soft and fine 
camel’s-hair, made as long and large as a water- 
proof cloak or an Ulster. They have a hood and 
square Hungarian sleeves. Some of the hand- 
somest are of black camel’s-hair with passemen- 
terie of old gold beads ; they protect and conceal 
the dress like a domino, and are very warm. 


OPERA SCARFS. 


New opera scarfs for winding around the hair 
and throat with evening dresses are of lace, three 
yards long and more than half a yard wide. They 
come in Spanish and duchesse laces, and some- 
times in round point. Those of duchesse or of 
round point may be used to make an evening 
bonnet, which is little more than an Alsacian bow 
of this wide lace. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneLLy; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. ARNoLp, 
ConstaBe, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Lovis A. Gopgey, who died in Philadelphia a 
few days since, at the age of seventy-four, was 
one of the pioneers of magazine literature in 
this country. He commenced the publication 
of the Lady’s Book in 1830, and retired from its 
management a year ago. It was a very success- 
ful publication, having at one time reached a 
circulation of 200,000 copies, and made for Mr. 
Gopey a fortune estimated at $700,000. He was 
a pleasant, genial man, given to good works, and 
especially thoughtful for the welfare of those in 
his service. To one of his most trusted em- 
ployés, who had been with him many years, he 

ve a check for $10,000. For a year past he 
had been in poor health, and his death was not 
unexpected. 

—The late Tuomas H. Powers, of Philadel- 
= left an annuity of $3000 to the Howard 

ospital and Infirmary for Incurables for ten 

ears, an annuity of $4000 to the Sustentation 
Fund of the Reformed Episcopal Church for 
twenty years, a twelfth interest in his residuary 
estate to the American Sunday-school Union, 





another twelfth to the Howard Hospital, and 
two-twelfths to the Sustentation Fund of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, these last three 
bequests, however, being payable only on the 
failure of lineal descendants. The other dispo- 
sitions of the will relate to members of his fam- 
ily and a few persoual friends. 

—The Hon. Artemas Hats, of Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, aged ninety-five, was present at 
the annual meeting of the Old Colony Railroad, 
November 26, and remained throughout the 
lengthened session. He is hale and arte-mas as 
ever. He served in Congress from December, 
*46, to March, °49, but his life has been devoted 
to manufactures. 

—The Duke of Westminster, the richest no- 
bleman in England, is spending large sums for 
benevolent objects and in otherwise benefiting 
the poorer classes. He has just erected at his 
own cost a church at Halkin, Wales, and laid the 
foundation for another at Mold. In London 
the famous picture-galleries of his mansion are 
thrown open on Sundays to the free admission 
of the laboring classes, and on his country es- 
tates the welfare and advancement of his tenants 
and dependants are assiduously cared for. 

—Prince Lucren Bonaparte is living in Lon- 
don, and devoting himself to collecting the 
creeds of all religions and sects with a view to 
their classification—a kind of work for which he 
is understood to be particularly well qualified. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE ata recent entertainment in 
England proposed the health of the royal fam- 
ily, and spoke of the appointment of Lord Lorne 
to the Governor-Generalship of Canada as “‘ most 
judicious.”” ‘I feel satisfied,’”’ said Mr. Giap- 
STONE, ‘‘ that he will discharge the duties of his 
office in a manner not more perfect, certainly, 
but I hope not less perfect, than the manner in 
which they have been discharged by Lord Dur- 
FERIN; and I must say that he will enjoy an ad- 
vantage unprecedented in the performance of his 
difficult duties by the presence of his illustrious 
and distinguished lady, the Princess Lovisz, who 
in every respect adorns the high station she oc- 
cupies. I now ask you to join me in drinking 
with every warmth of feeling the health of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and the rest of the 
royal family.” 

—OVID PINNEY, who died recently at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, bequeathed most of his estate, valued 
at $200,000, to clothe and educate the orphans 
at Beaver County, Pennsylvania, where he lived 
for some time. 

—Mlle. AMBRE, a new vocalist of great prom- 
ise and exceptional claims to consideration, is 
to appear at Her Majesty’s Theatre, London. 
She is by birth an African. Her parents belong- 
ed to a distinguished Moorish family in Algiers, 
and were highly regarded in the court of the late 

peror of Morocco. 

—General Green Ciay Smita, of Kentucky, 
contributes a fresh incident about Mr. Lincoiy. 
Speaking a few days ago of his gentle and hu- 
mane disposition, he said: ‘‘ While I was in 
Congress, during four years, I had frequent in- 
terviews with President LincoLn, and never dur- 
ing all that time did I hear him utter an unkind 
sentiment. I was told by Secretary Stanton 
that at the first cabinet meeting after the surren- 
der, the question as to what should be done with 
the Confederate leaders was under discussion. 
Some of the cabinet were for hanging, some for 
imprisonment, and so on. During the discus- 
sion the President sat at the end of the table, 
with his legs twisted up, and said not a word. 
At last some one appealed to him for his views. 
The President’s reply was, ‘Gentlemen, there 
has been blood enough spilled: not another 
drop shall be shed if I can help it.’ Said Mr. 
SranTON, ‘This reply was like a thunder-bolt 
thrown into the cabinet, and not a word of op- 
position was offered.’ A man who could use 
such language as that at such a time could truly 
subscribe himself, ‘with malice toward none, 
and charity for all.’ ”’ 

—FREDERICK DovGtass has recently been on 
a visit to his old home at Easton, Maryland—a 
circumstance that affords the Easton Gazette a 


theme for a column of editorial,in which Mr. 
Dove ass is thus courteously spoken of: * The 
contrast of his going out from among us and his 


coming back is as wonderful as any told in East- 
ern story. He left our county under compul- 
sion; he left the State by stealth. He comes 
back by invitation, openly and freely, not to re- 
ceive blows, but an ovation; not to ask pardon 
of those whom he had disobeyed, but to extend 
ay to those by whom he had been wronged. 

e left us a fugitive; he returns a guest. He 
left us with a mind darker than the skin he bore; 
he comes back to us radiant with an intelligence 
that his white and venerable head most fitly 
symbolizes. He went out from us crushed, 
cringing, submissive, humble; he returns to us 
full of dignity and courage. He left us a slave 
without rights, without a country; he comes 
back our equal before the law,and our fellow- 


citizen, with all which that implies. He left us 
a chattel; he comes back a man.” During his 
stay in Easton Marshal Doverass hunted up 
his half-brother, who has always been a resident 


of Talbot County, but is now old and decrepit, 
and signified his intention to take him home 
with him, and provide for his necessities. 
—Mrs. Hayes, at the White House, is spoken 
of in very warm terms by a correspondent of 
the Springfield Republican, who says: “* The char- 
acteristics of the President’s wife as a hostess— 
her grace and heartiness and excellent tact at the 
receptions—have already had public mention, 
but not half the praise which they deserve. She 
shakes your hand heartily, as if you were the one 
she especially desired to meet. Her plump arm 
and her whole graceful body are alive and alert 
with eloquent action. Her various remarks to the 
passing hundreds, as I stood aside and observed 
her for a moment, were marvels of aptness and 


politeness. One gentleman, who presented him- 
self with a lady on each arm, introduced the la- 
dies to Mrs. Hayes himself, the crowd being so 


great, and the usher having more than he could 
do, and then introducing himself, was about to 
pass on, when Mrs. Hayes said, ‘I am very much 
obliged to you, Mr. ——, for introducing the la- 
dies.’ I could but think the other day, as I 
looked at the beautiful life-size portrait of Mar- 
THA WasHINGTON which Mrs. Hayes has had 
inted,and which has recently been tastefully 
ung in the Red Room of the White House, that 
hereafter our President’s wife would divide the 
honors with the wife of the first President; and 
indeed Mrs. Hayes has this advantage, that she 
will receive the praise to which she is entitled 
not only as a woman and as wife of the Presi- 
dent, but as a mother.”’ 
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Fig. 1.—Work-Sranp.—[{See Fig. 2.] 








Work-Stand, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Tue work-stand and 
the handle are made of 
varnished black cane 
rods. For the bottom 
and rim, cover pieces of 
card-board of suitable 
size with pink satin on 
the inside. The outside 
of the rim is covered with 
pink perforated board, 
which is trimmed with an 
application of fawn-col- 
ored perforated board. 
Having cut the latter 
from Fig. 2, fasten it on 
the pink foundation in 
point Russe and in back 
stitch with pink filling 
silk, and work the rest 
of the embroidery in 
point Russe with white 
silk. On the handle 
arrange pink silk 
cord in loops, and 
finish the ends 
with tassels 
of silk of 
the same 


be 
we 


Fig. 2.—Detaiu. or Worx-Sranp, Fic. 1. 
Fou Size. 


color. The top of the stand is fin- 
ished with pink chenille. 


Newspaper File, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
Tms newspaper file is 
made of fawn-colored 
perforated board, 
and is ornament- yy 
ed with applica- i 
tion figures 
of brown 
perfo- 
rated 
board, 
and em- 
broidered in 
point Russe, 
cross, and knotted 
stitch with fawn- 
colored, brown, and red 
silk. On the wrong side 
the file is lined _ red 
grain and furnished with 
Sects braids for holding the 
newspapers. Bows of red gros 
grain ribbon trim the file as shown by 
the illustration. Cut of fawn-colored 
perforated board one piece an inch and 
three-quarters wide and twenty-two inches 
long, baste on the figures, which are cut of dark 















Crocnet Borner ron Jackets, SHaw Ls, ETC. 


perforated 
board from 

Fig. 2, fasten 
these on the foun- 
dation with point 
Russe stitches of brown 
silk, and work the rest 
of the. embroidery, in 
point Russe. and cross 
stitch with fawn-colored, 
brown, and red silk floss. 
Interline the strip with a 
piece of tin an inch wide 
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Fig. 1.—Newsparer Fite. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2.—Dertam. or NEWSPAPER 


Fixe, Fie. 1. 








covered with paper, and 
line it with red gros 
grain ribbon two inches 
wide. The edges of the 
ribbon are folded on the 
outside like a binding, 
and are fastened with 
knotted stitches of fawn- 
colored silk. Set bands 
of elastic braid on the 
wrong side of the file, 
and trim it with bows of 
red gros grain ribbon 
two inches wide. 


Table-Cloth.—Hol- 
bein-Work and 
Vienna Cross Stitch. 

Tue table-cloth, of 
which a section is shown 
by the illustration, is 
worked on linen Java 
canvas with red cotton 
and black silk in Hol- 
bein-work and in Vienna 
cross stitch, and is 
edged with fringe. 
To work the 

fringe, ravel 
out the 
threads of 
the ma- 








Basxet.—([See Fig. 2.] 
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Taste-Crorn.—Ho.pein-Work AND 
Viexrva Cross Srircn. 
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threads, 
knot the 
latter, and 

on the tassel 
work a dk.; re- 
peat from *. 
Work three more 
rows of tassels and dk. 
in a similar manner 
(transposing the tassels, 
however), as shown by 
the illustration, and cut 
the ends even. For the 
corners knot two strands 


Fig. 2.—Detam or Work-Basket, Fic. 1. 
Fou. Size. 


terial to within three-quarters of an 

inch of the embroidery, and in the 
material Jeft standing fasten 
strands of the ravelled threads 

of suitable length, laid dou- 
ble, over three double 
threads of the canvas, 
going back and 
forth, and at inter- 
vals of five dou- 

ble threads 


% each. The 
i double 
» threads 

of the 
canvas be- 


tween these 
knotted strands 
form the founda- 
tion, on which work 
1 dk. (double knot, 
consisting of 1 right 
knot and 1 left knot); to 
do this, use one of the threads 
knotted into the material, on 
each side of the foundation 
threads. After finishing the first 
row of double knots, x form a single 
knot of the next knotting threads of 2 
dk., for a tassel lay thread strands of the 
requisite length, laid double, between these 2 
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narrowing first on one and 
finally on both sides. Darn 
this part as shown by Fig. 3, 
lengthwise, in a striped design, 
employing 13 rows of stitches 
for every two stripes. On the 
2d-7th of these 13 rows work 
with beige-colored worsted a 
Greek design, in each square 
work with yellow worsted the 
figure shown by tbe illustra- 
tion, and ornament it with a 
knotted stitch of red filling 
silk. On the Ist and 8th rows 
of stitches work with yellow 
filling silk the point Russe em- 
broidery, which completes one 
of the stripes. For the secend 
stripe through the 9th and 13th 
rows run a thread of the dark 
est red worsted, always taking 
up 1 stitch and passing over 


instead of one in the canvas. E=—™y 
The ends at the right and left E==—% 
side of the strand are used for 
the dk. which inclose the last 
tassel on each side; of the 
middle two ends tie a single 
knot; in these ends fasten a 
tassel in the manner described 
previously, and work 1 dk. on 
the tassel. In the 2d and 4th 
rows of the fringe fasten to 
the joining threads nearest the 
dk. in the corner a new knot- 
ting thread laid double, tie 
both ends ina single knot, fur- 
nish each end with a tassel, and 


overcast the latter with a dk. ———F = } = 
Lambrequin for Um- \" — ES , 
brella Stand. 


Tus lambrequin is worked 


on gray cloth. The applica- —————- 
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Fig. 1.—Lapy’s SuEEVELEsS JACKET. 
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Fig. 1.—Borper ror Tipy. 


the next, through 
the 10th and 
12th rows run a 
thread of the 
second shade, and 
through the 11th 
row a_ thread 
of the  light- 
est shade. These 
threads should 
—— = 3 Pe f 3 : project on the 
; v7 } : s six inches 
Basket For Sewine UTENSILS. eo for fringe. 
Through the edge 
stitches of the 
first stripe run 
four ends of 
the beige-colored 
worsted each 
twelve inches 
long, which are 
left hanging for 
fringe, and tie the fringe below the 
edge stitches with a thread of yel- 
low filling silk. 

The tidy Fig. 2 is composed of 
stripes of blue and of gray worsted, 
the latter in six shades (the last 
white). Each stripe is worked in 

two parts from the middle, where it 
is finished with a fourfold strand of 
worsted, which is tied with a worsted 
thread together with the foundation 
stitches, at regular intervals. The man- 
ner of working the netting is shown by 
Fig. 4, but it should be observed that the 
round nearest the middle of the stripe is 
worked on a mesh an inch and three-quar- 
ters in circuraference and on a foundation 
thread, while all the other rounds are worked 
on a mesh seven-eighths of an inch in cireum- 
ference. Of the 7 rounds in each half of a 
gray stripe work the Ist round with the second 
darkest shade, the 2d round with the next light- 
er shade, the 3d and 4th rounds with the follow- 
ing shade, the 5th and 6th rounds with the next 
shade, and the 7th round with white worsted: The 
darkest shade is employed for the fourfold strand. 
The single stripes are joined with white filling 
size, beginning on one corner, widening in silk, tying every two corresponding stitches of two 
every following round, on both sides, until stripes together, and carrying the thread to the next 
the necessary width has been obtained, then Figs, 1 and 2:—Nerrrp Tipres.—{See Figs. 3 and 4, Page 828. ] stitch. 


tion figures are cut 
out of light brown 
satin and dark brown 
velvet, and are fast- 
ened on the founda- 
tion with satin stitch- 
es of similar silk. 
The inner lines are 
worked in point 
Russe. The vines 
and leaves are work- 
ed with red saddler’s 
silk in three shades 
in satin and tent 
stitch. The cloth 
foundation is scal- 
loped on the edges, 
and bordered with two rows of 
twisted button-hole stitches worked 
with brown silk. Between these 
two rows are worked point Russe 
stitches with similar silk. This 
lambrequin was shown on the stand 
on page 812 of Bazar, No. 51, 
Vol. XI. 


Fig. 4.—Monocram. 


Ladies’ Sleeveless Jackets, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tusk woven jackets are made of 
dark fawn-colored worsted, and trim- 
med with a border of loops in a light- 
er shade. Buttons and button-holes 
serve for closing. The upper corners 
of the fronts of the jacket Fig. 2 are 
turned back in revers. ; 


Monograms, Figs. 1-4. 
THESE monograms are worked in sat- 
in, tent, and knotted stitch with white or 
colored cotton. 


Netted Tidies, Figs. 1-4. 

Tuese tidies are worked with different 
kinds of worsted in netting. For the tidy 
Fig. 1 work with black double zephyr 
worsted on a mesh an inch and three-quar- 
ters in circumference a piece of suitable 
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TO LIA. 


Lia! why that averted head? 

That cheek whose dimples all are fled? 
Is aught amiss, dear? 

What is it, pretty trifler, say? 

You know you must not, even in play,* 
Refuse a kiss, dear. 


Your looks my harmless warmth reprove ; 
You murmur, “’Tis a sin to love: 
The wise decry it.” 
But, Lia, since the world began 
There never yet was one wise man 
Who did not try it. 


There's time for us ere wisdom yields 

Her sterile growth of flowerless fields, 
And years in plenty; 

You are a maid so soft and shy, 

You want your mother still, and I 
Am only twenty. 


Then why, my girl, so strange and coy? 

You know you love no other boy, 
You've often vowed it. 

And if your simple faith were wrong, 

Could you believe that I so long 
Should have allowed it? 


Your little waist I love to clip; 

Your auburn hair, your pouting lip 
(Fire is it, or dew ?).— 

Say, why were graces made like these, 

If not to pleasure you, and please 
Another too? 


Sweet saint, the wrong is merely this, 
*Tis not that you and I should kiss, 
As some construe it ; 
The scandal that to Heaven would cry 
Could only be if you and I 
Were not to do it. 








(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar Vol. XL, No. 42.) 
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“‘O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me!” 
—SHAKSPEARE. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
TOM’S LETTER. 

Tom DaGnett was surprised and gratified at 
the announcement which Violet Hilderbrandt had 
made to him. It was approaching the end; the 
mystery which surrounded her, and against which 
he had protested, was rapidly drifting away. 

“Yes, I will tell your cousin my history,” Vi- 
olet continued ; “ she will not judge me too quick- 
ly, or disbelieve me too soon. Such women as 
Ursula are very scarce, Mr. Dagnell. I shall be 
It is advice like hers that I shall 
profit by.” 

“Yes,” said Tom, with a faint degree of hes- 
itation visible in him, for the first time, at this 
exhibition of Violet’s enthusiasm ; “she will be a 
good friend. She is shrewd enough, but her ad- 
vice may not be, after all, the best for you.” 

“Why not?” asked Violet, wonderingly. 

“She is impulsive,” was the reply, “and I am 
not quite certain she is particularly wise. She 
sacrificed her whole fortune for one idea, and 
she accepted me as her future husband for an- 
other. Clearer-headed women would have hes- 
itated a little longer in both these instances.” 

“She is unselfish and truthful; that is suffi- 
cient. She has known trouble too, and I can 
trust her,” said Violet. 

“You may trust her with your life,” said Tom, 
warmly ; “she is more of a heroine than a wom- 
an; but her advice may not be sound. She has 
no knowledge of the world.” 

“ Tt is all the better for her judgment upon me 
that she should not have any,” answered Violet, 
quietly. “I can trust her more completely.” 

“Very good,” said Tom. 

“ And now will you kindly take me to Broad- 
lands and introduce me to her? I will not de- 
tain her very long,” said Violet. “Let us get 
away from Birmingham at once. I am sure I 
may ask this favor of you?” 

“You may ask any favor of me in the world, 
Miss Hilderbrandt,” Tom said, “and I shall be 
only too glad to -— you. But we must not act 
too precipitately. Yours is a case that requires 
more than ordinary time for reflection.” 

“ What do you suggest ?” she asked, anxiously. 

“Extreme caution, if you would leave Birming- 
ham unwatched,” said Tom. “It will be difficult 
to quit the town to-day unperceived, and with 
your father and his spies on the alert ; and grant- 
ed that we are successful in eluding their vigi- 
lance, there would be a deal of curiosity aroused 
in this establishment at our sudden departure to- 
gether.” 

“T will go alone,” said Violet. 

“You will be seen, and you will be suspected,” 
Tom replied. 

“Ah, yes! I am hemmed in and defenseless. 
Tell me what you think is the better plan, then— 
you are wiser than I,” she said. 

“To write to Ursula, and await her arrival,” 
replied Tom. “Till then not to trouble ourselves 
in any way, feeling we are safe and amongst 
friends.” 

“Wel , you talk as if you were sharing my 


suspense. 

“I am,” answered Tom, warmly. 

“Thank you,” was the grateful response ; “ but 
that is as i ences, 


Impossible <octun aa” wg said, checking 








herself. “I will be guided by your advice—I 
will wait. It is not evident that Miss Dagnell 
will care for my confession. She may distrust 
me all the more for offering to confide in her. 
When do you write?” 

“ Tmmediately.” 

“You will state every thing clearly ?” 

“Every thing I know,” was the dry answer. 

“ Ah, don’t satirize me, please,” said Miss Hil- 
derbrandt, in a tone so piteous that Tom’s heart 
smote him at once. “I—I am learning to under- 
stand you very quickly, and you must forgive me 
if I wish to tell your cousin first of all. She who 
has faith in you that will last her life will advise 
me what to do—will know whether I dare ask 
your further help. I will, if you will allow me, 
write a few lines to be inclosed in your letter to 
her.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Tom, bewildered by this 
exhibition of sudden confidence in Ursula Dag- 
nell; “it will be wise—it will pave the way for 
the meeting and explanation to follow.” 

“You think I do not trust you, Mr. Dagnell,” 
said Violet, with a sad smile, “and yet I take 
your cousin’s virtues at your word, and will keep 
nothing from her.” 

“Tt will please Ursula very much to be the first 
recipient of your confidence,” answered Tom; but 
in his heart he was not quite so sure of this—the 
whole position was not quite so clear as he could 
wish it tobe. There were two Ursulas before him, 
and they were at variance with each other. The 
fretful Ursula of yesterday hurling at him and 
Violet her jealous invectives, and the woman who 
had saved the house of Dagnell from ruin and 
disgrace, were hardly to be assimilated save by 
that strong love for him which had rendered her 
both just and unjust. 

He returned to the library, at Violet’s request, 
to finish his letter, to state the whole facts of the 
case, and the new light which Miss Hilderbrandt 
had thrown upon them by her determination to 
confide in Ursula; but the statement, after all, was 
not as clear as he could wish, and he found him- 
self floundering and blundering still amidst his 
explanations. No, it was nota clear story to com- 
mit to black and white, and the man who hated 
mystery felt that he was concocting a most mys- 
terious and unsatisfactory epistle. If he could 
have told his story to Ursula, it would have been 
an infinitely better plan; the art of narrating it 
was almost beyond him. He had to interest his 
cousin to the best of his power in Miss Hilder- 
brandt and in her misfortunes, whatever they 
might be; and he was not quite certain that his 
description of her and her sorrows would be com- 
pletely acceptable to Ursula, eloquent as he had 
grown in the cause which he was pleading, and 
strong as were his convictions in the injustice by 
which Miss Hilderbrandt was oppressed. He read 
and re-read the letter which he had indited, and 
groaned over its want of perspicuity ; he had en- 
deavored to arouse Ursula’s interest, and even en- 
thusiasm, but he felt that his composition was 
hardly likely to prove a success. He had given 
Ursula Dagnell a character to Violet Hilder- 
brandt, and he had been believed and trusted im- 
plicitly ; but he doubted if reversing the compli- 
ment would be equally as successful at Broad- 
lands. When the two women faced each other 
that would be a very different thing, for the truth 
and candor of each would be quickly apparent; 
but this confounded pen-and-ink sketch was an 
up-hill task. It was, however, a mere preliminary. 
Violet Hilderbrandt entered the library, at his sig- 
nal, to add those few words of her own which 
would make matters clear, and interest Ursula in 
her new friend; and he was surprised once more 
at the rapidity with which she dashed off a missive 
to one whom she had never seen. 

“Will that do?” she said, passing the note 
across to Tom. 

Tom took it from her and perused it. 


“T am anxious to trust in you and tell you all 
the truth,” she wrote. “I have said nothing to 
your cousin. I need a brave woman’s sympathy, 
and that you are brave and true I am assured. 
Let me come to Broadlands as quickly as possible, 
and go away strengthened by your counsel.” 


“Yes, that will do,” said Tom, thoughtfully. 

She had set Ursula I down as a wise 
woman, after all, thought Tom ; he almost wished 
he had spoken less in favor of his cousin. He could 
not tell why; he had hardly been prepared for 
the exhibition of so much confidence in his state- 
ment; he had been anxious to console Ursula as 
well as Violet Hilderbrandt; he had painted to 
Violet the picture of his heroine in glowing colors, 
anc as he only saw it for himself, and as no one 
else in all her life had seen it for a single instant. 
He was not satisfied; it was all true enough, but 
he could almost imagine that he was on the verge 
of another mistake, so sudden had come to him a 
revulsion of the feeling which had prompted him 
to press Ursula’s friendship upon the bewildered 


girl. 

“That will do,” he said again. Then after a 
moment’s further hesitation, which Violet did not 
perceive, he closed the letter and fastened it. 

“She will judge us fairly—she will be Violet 
Hilderbrandt’s friend,” he muttered to himself, 
as he dropped the letter in the box on Mr. Oliver’s 
table, where it would remain till the servant came 
to clear it for the next dispatch from Birmingham. 





CHAPTER XV. 
AFTER DINNER. 


Havyine made up their minds to a state of rest 
—to a patient waiting for results—Tom and Vio- 
let seemed to settle down. In a few hours they 
were almost at home at Elmslie House, and the 
mystery abcut them seemed to recede into the 
background the commonplaces of every- 
day life by which they were surrounded. Tom 
sent a groom to the “ Hen and Chickens” for his 





portmanteau, with explanations and apologies, and 
found that it had been delivered last night, and no 
inquiries made concerning it afterward. Violet 
Hilderbrandt’s luggage was already at the railway 
station, packed and ready for departure. She had 
been prepared twenty-four hours since, she said 
—and now there was time before them to reflect, 
to wait, to hope! 

They were quickly at their ease in the manu- 
facturer’s vast establishment, where there was no 
stint of Birmingham hospitality or warmth of 
welcome. 

Miss Oliver took credit to herself for persuading 
Violet Hilderbrandt to remain a day or two at 
Elmslie House ; and her pleasure was evinced by 
many little extravagancies of demeanor, to which 
there is no occasion to direct our readers’ atten- 
tion. Here was the one friend, the one confidante, 
the one after her own heart, Fanny Oliver thought 
and even said, and at least it was satisfactory 
to Violet Hilderbrandt to feel that she was not 
Reg in any way as an intruder in the house- 

old. 

“One must soon like these Olivers, despite their 
little vanities,” said Tom to her, later in the day. 
“They are anxious to please, and to see us pleased. 
Are you reconciled to the position ?” 

“TI have found the courage to wait,” she an- 
swered. “I feel stronger—I am not alone,” she 
added, after a moment’s pause. 

“Thank you for the compliment, Miss Hilder- 
brandt; I take that to myself,” he said. 

“Tt was intended for you, but not for a compli- 
ment,” answered Violet; “and it shows what a 
selfish coward Iam. For, after all,” she added, 
thoughtfully regarding him, “I have brought you 
a long journey in vain.” 

“ Not in vain,” answered Tom ; “ you have come 
here at my wish, and you are safer here than in 
Bath Row. I am at your side, to be of service if 
there is any danger.” 

“Tf!” she repeated. “ Ah! perhaps this is all 
adream, My father told you I was mad, and the 
slave of delusions.” 

“We will talk no more of the old subject, 
please,” cried Tom. “I am your physician, and 
interdict it, Can not you set it aside?” 

“T will try,” she replied. “I have studied to 
deceive myself and others before this. Not al- 
ways with success, though,” she added, with a 
sigh. 

“Tt was not likely.” 

“T thought on board the Witch, from some- 
thing which you said to me, that your home had 
been like mine; but, after all, yours has been a 
happy life in comparison,” she added, “ and I was 
very much mistaken. I am glad of that.” 

“ My home was awfully unhappy once,” he said. 

“ And yet Ursula Dagnell was there!” 

She did not make home happy—rather she 
added to the misery and distrust there; but Tom 
did not assert this. He had spoken too highly 
of Ursula Dagnell that morning to inveigh against 
his bitter past again. 

“Yes, she was there,” he said, in reply. 

“But as forme! Why, this is my first expe- 
rience of a home—of any thing that approaches 
to my idea of what a home should be,” she said, 
enthusiastically. “I live for the first time amongst 
natural and rational human beings. I am hap- 
pier, breathing the same air with them—all this 
is a new, bright, innocent world to me. I have 
known no home before.” 

Her cheeks flushed and her eyes brightened 
and dilated as she spoke. What a little it would 
take to make this poor hunted girl content, Tom 
thought, if the clouds were once dispelled about 
her life! What a past hers had been in some 
dark, desperate way—and how different from his 
own! Surely it was easy to change it all now? 

It was not an unpleasant day at Elmslie House, 
when all thoughts of the uncertain future were 
set aside at last, as Tom Dagnell had recommend- 
ed that they should be. It was wise to live in 
the present ; sufficient for to-morrow was the evil 
thereof; here was one day to be marked with a 

white stone. There was peace—even happiness 
—for these two in looking back at it presently. 
It was an episode in both their lives, the resting- 
place on the rock before the tide rolled in upon 
them once more. 

The warm-hearted and wealthy Warwickshire 
folk were proud of their guests, and there was no 
Leeane o in the midst of their display. They 
were rich, had got rich within the last few years, 
and were hardly used to it, for they liked the 
world to see how well off they were, and were 
obliged when any body respected them for it. 

Tom felt that Mr. Oliver and his wife improved 
upon further acquaintance, though it was hard 
work to admire every thing—pictures, old china, 
buhl-work, and plate, and Mr. Oliver was eager 
to show every thing, and to whisper confidential- 
ly in Tom’s ear the exact sum he had given for 
each article. When the resources of the estab- 
lishment had been exhibited, Mr. Oliver was more 
at his ease and more natural; he could be elo- 
quent in his rough way on the political situation 
of the day; he had a keen outlook for local mat- 
ters of importance ; he knew the business of the 
borough; and as for his own business, he had 
mastered it completely, and was the commander 
of a thousand men. 

“You must inspect the factory before you go, 
Mr. Tom,” said Mr. Oliver. “I shall take it as 
an unfriendly act if you leave Birmingham with- 
out seeing the works, mind.” 

This was after dinner, before the ladies had 
withdrawn from the dessert. It had been a grand 
dinner in its way, and two of the choicest pines 
had been cut for dessert from the glass house in 
the rear of the premises. 

“T shall be glad to see the works,” said Tom. 

“ And Miss Hilderbrandt will allow me the hon- 
or to escort her,” said Mr. Oliver, with a profound 


bow. 
“Tf I have time,” said Violet, “I will come. I 
shall be pleased to come.” 

“You will like the show-room, too. It’s quite 


a drawing-room in its way. You may as well 
all come, and Marcus can bring Fanny again.” 

“Tha’anks,” said Marcus, “very much, but I 
really had such a splitting headache last time, 
with all that horrid machinery buzzing and rat- 
tling about, that I must ask you to excuse me.” 

“All right, Marcus—you are your own master 
here. Once is enough, perhaps, to see the old 
mill where the grist comes in,” said Mr. Oliver, 
somewhat crest-fallen. 

“Quite enough,” assented Marcus. “It’s an 
awfully interesting place, Tom, but you'll find 
half an hour of it about as much as any man can 
stand who hasn’t a soul, as it were, for dish-cov- 
ers. But it’s awfully interesting.” 

“Yes, and we'll make up a party and go,” said 
Fanny, very decisively. “I like the old factory, 
and I mean you to like it too, Marcus.” 

“T do like it,” murmured Marcus, “ but the 
noise hardly agrees with my head, that’s all.” 

“ And that’s all we want to hear about your 
head to-night, Marcus, please,” said Fanny, very 
pertly, “and I hope it will be well enough to en- 
dure the music after dinner. We shall have— 
oh! we shall have—a little music this evening,” 
added Miss Oliver, looking across at Violet, and 
clasping her jewelled fingers together. “ You 
will favor us, Miss Hilderbrandt? You are look- 
ing so well and strong to-night that Mr. Tom will 
not even call us brutes for asking you to play.” 

“That’s one for both of you, boys, that is,” 
roared forth Mr. Oliver, hammering the table 
with the handle of his dessert knife. ‘We can 
hold our own against the aristocracy of Little- 
hampton now and then. Bravo, Fanny—give it 
them !” 

“Did I say ‘ brutes ?’” inquired Tom. “I was 
excited; I am afraid I was very rude last night.” 

“Well, you were a little bit,” confessed Mr. 
Oliver; “but Lor’ bless you, we thought nothing 
of it. Slitherwick might have been put out a 
trifle, for he went away without saying good- 
night after you had shoved him in the stomach ; 
but he’s a good fellow, and soon comes round. 
He’s worth his fifty thou., is Slitherwick. Try 
another glass of that port, Master Tom ; it’s the 
real thing—’24 d you may guess what 
that cost. Twenty-four, Sir Marco” — pushing 
the decanter toward him—“ one more glass.” 

“ Tha’anks,” said Marcus, passing the decanter 
on to his brother, “I daren’t touch any more of 
it. I prefer a decent claret to twenty-four shil- 
ling port even—I mean eighteen twenty-four 
port. God bless me! I am rather absent this 
evening.” 

“You are,” said Fanny, meaningly again. 

“T can’t help it. I have really a bad head- 
ache, Fanny,” he said, anxious for the consola- 
tion of her sympathy, “and we kept it up terribly 
late last night. In Littlehampton we consider 
11 p.m. a late hour.” 

“T would not live in such a dull hole for the 
world,” said Fanny, with t decision. 

“Tt is rather dull—but it’s not a hole exactly,” 
answered Marcus. 

“You may like it, but I couldn’t bear it.” 

“T have lived there all my life—so has Tom,” 
said Marcus. 

“No, he ran away from it,” answered Fanny, 
who had evidently made up her mind to be con- 
tradictory that evening; “he could not bear it ei- 
ther, once upon a time—could you, Tom ?” 

It was not a pleasant subject to discuss, and 
the remembrance of the old quarrel was still 
acute and painful, but Tom did not testify any 
embarrassment. 

“No, I could not bear it once,” he said, easily, 
but there was something in Tom’s looks that 
brought the talk to a stand-still. Presently Mrs. 
Oliver rose, and the ladies followed her into the 
drawing-room, and within a quarter of an hour 
the gentlemen made their appearance, despite a 
slight reluctance on Mr. Oliver’s part to leave his 
“ 94 port.” 

The drawing-room at Elmslie House had once 
more assumed its general aspect; it had been 
the ball-room of a few hours since, but plenty of 
hands had been at work all day, and the costly 
furniture was in its place, bright and new enough 
even for Lady Dagnell’s tastes, thought Tom. 

“You will play to us?” said Fanny, entreat- 
ingly, to Violet, “ unless you are not well enough 
to-night.” 

“T will play with pleasure,” Violet answered. 

She had scarcely sat down to the grand piano 
when Mr. Slitherwick came in unannounced, very 
much like the friend of the family that he was, 
and made a few inquiries as to the health of the 
Olivers, and even of the Dagnelis, and was hon- 
ored with that formal introduction to Miss Hil- 
derbrandt with which he had not been favored 
the preceding evening. 

“Ts Slitherwick always here?” asked Tom of 
his brother. 

“ Pretty nearly,” replied Marcus. “He is nota 
bad sort when you come to know him thoroughly.” 

“Ah! I never shall know him thoroughly,” 
said Tom. 

“ Don’t you like him ?” asked Marcus, curiously. 

“T have no feeling in the matter. Do you like 
him here so often ?” was the rejoinder. 

“Well, hardly,” said the elder brother. “It 
doesn’t much matter to me, of course, but I don’t 
much care about it. He is—” 

“Shut up, Marcus. Miss Hilderbrandt has be- 
gun to play.” 

“That’s no reason why I should shut up,” said 
Marcus, “ for—” 

“ And I want to listen, old boy,” said Tom, in- 
terrupting him again. “Miss Hilderbrandt’s play- 
ing is not like any body else’s; it’s perfection.” 

“Miss Hilderbrandt is not like any one else 
either,” whispered Marcus, “for she’s perfection 
too, in my worthy brother’s estimation, or I am 
very much mistaken.” 

Tom stared at Marcus, 

“You are sharp this evening,” he said, in a low 





tone. 
“*Pon my honor, I am not,” replied his broth- 
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er. “You have heard me say my head aches, 
and I am a trifle confused. But still I am not 
blind, and if you'll follow my advice—” 

“ Well?” said Tom, as Marcus paused. 

“The less you say of all this to Ursula, the 
better.” 

“Why?” 

“Ursula is not a woman to take any thing very 
calmly—at least any thing in this way,” Marcus 
replied. ‘That’s my opinion, of course, but I 
fancy, if I were you, I wouldn’t say too much 
about Miss Hilderbrandt to Ursula. I wouldn’t, 
indeed.” 

“T have no secrets from Ursula. 
nothing to keep back.” . 

“Hush, hush, gentlemen,” cried Mr. Slither- 
wick, in mild protest at the brothers’ muttered 
conversation; and Tom felt angry with himself 
and every body else at having been called to or- 
der by the gun-maker. It showed that he was 
inattentive and indifferent to Miss Hilderbrandt’s 
playing, and this was not the case, only Marcus 
had been particularly aggravating in his uncon- 
scious way. And as for the gun-maker, well, 
Tom would have been glad to punch his head 
for his confounded officiousness. Slitherwick 
wished Violet to see that he was interested in 
her performance, and that he would not, if pos- 
sible, lose a single note of it—a very polite sort 
of fellow, this Slitherwick. Tom forgot the gun- 
maker in a few minutes, however; the spell of 
the wondrous music was upon him again; here 
were genius and power and a perfect command 
of the instrument. It was no wonder that Mr. 
Hilderbrandt was anxious for the return of his 
daughter ; there was a fortune in her and in the 
engagements he could make for her. 

“T heard you play that at Berlin, Miss Hilder- 
brandt,” observed Mr. Slitherwick when she had 
concluded. “I went three nights running to hear 

ou.” 
mu You are fond of music ?” she inquired. 

“T am passionately devoted to music.” 

“Do you play?” 

“Oh yes,” said Slitherwick. 
under half a dozen masters.” 
“ You will favor us, perhaps ?” said Violet. 

“Certainly, with pleasure ;” and the bold Slith- 
erwick, unabashed at the contrast, sat down on 
the music-stool which Violet Hilderbrandt had 
vacated, and poured forth the little soul that was 
in him. It was very indifferent melody after 
Miss Hilderbrandt’s, and there did not seem much 
time or a great deal of tune in it; but the gen- 
tleman strummed on complacently, with Fanny 
Oliver, at least, for a patient listener, and with 
Marcus making wry faces under the infliction. 

“T suppose we may talk now?” he muttered 
to Tom, who made no reply, but continued to 
stare at the window at the extremity of the room. 
A few minutes afterward Tom Dagnell turned to 
Violet. 

“Do you know this piece ?” he asked, in a cool 
and ned fs 

“Oh yes.” 

“Ts there much more of it ?” 

“Yes, plenty more,” said Violet, with her old 
bright smile suddenly apparent at his question. 

“Let us stroll into the conservatory,” he mur- 
mured. “I should like to talk to you for a few 
minutes.” 

The smile disappeared, and Violet looked at 
him steadily; he was calm and grave, but there 
had come a change to him. 

“T would prefer to remain here, unless—” 

“Unless I have any thing important to com- 
municate,” he said. “ Well, don’t look astonish- 
ed, or let them see you are. I have.” 

“Tell me what it is. I can be very cool and 
self-possessed. I have been trained in a good 
school for it. Something has happened, then ?” 

a Yes.” 

“Lately? Within the last few minutes, do 
you mean ?” she inquired. 

“Yes,” he responded, with a glance at the win- 
dow again. ‘Pass into the conservatory, and I 
will follow you.” 

“No; I understand you. I am quite pre- 
pared,” said Violet, very firmly. ‘ We are found 
out; we are watched.” 

“Yes,” said Tom Dagnell, for the third time, 
“we are watched,” 


There is 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE MESSAGE, 


Viotet HiLDERBRANDT was not to be readily dis- 
mayed that evening. Put on her guard by Tom, 
she was quick to comprehend the position, and 
to act up to it. A slight flickering of the color 
in her cheeks, a glance toward the uncurtained 
windows at the end of the drawing-room, and 
then she was apparently at her ease. She turn- 
ed a little aside from the guests, and leaned over 
a table upon which were several drawing-room 
volumes, one of which she opened, as though in- 
terested in its steel engravings. Her small white 
hand might have shook for an instant, but there 
was no one save Tom to perceive it. 

“What canI do?” asked Tom. “I am here to 
obey all commands.” 

“Who watches us? My father?” 

“No; a boy who was at New Street Station 
yesterday, and who was with your father in the 
cab that followed mine,” replied Tom. “He has 
been peering through that window once or twice. 
I knew the face at.once. Don’t look; he is there 
again.” 

“You are sure he was with my father ?” 

“Yea,” 

“He brings a message from him, then. 
to him, please, for me.” 

“ But—” 

Violet Hilderbrandt had closed the book, rose, 
and crossed to the piano, where she appeared to 
be deeply interested in the Slitherwick blunders 
on that much -afflicted instrument. She had 
wished to put an end to any further dialogue be- 
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tween Tom and herself; but the old fear of dis- 
covery had left her, or was it that the event hav- 
ing come, and all efforts to elude observation 
having failed most miserably, she was prepared 
for the worst? How was it that Mr. Hilder- 
brandt had sent a message to her? and why, 
having found the daughter of whom he had been 
in search, did not Mr. Hilderbrandt come himself 
to claim her, as he had been anxious to do at 
Littlehampton ? 

Tom did not reflect upon this any great while ; 
the dark eyes of Miss Hilderbrandt were upon 
him; the business of his life, the mystery of 
hers, had begun again before the night was end- 
ed. He rose and stole leisurely into the con- 
servatory without any one being aware of his 
departure; at the extremity of the conservatory 
there was a door opening into the garden, and 
this he unlocked cautiously, closed after him, and 
went along the garden side of the house toward 
the place where he had perceived the spy, and 
where he found him curled up on a rustic garden 
seat as though he had expected to be attended to 
presently. 

Tom approached the lad. Yes, it was the 
ragged, barefooted, shock-headed youth of last 
night who glared up at him there, and whose 
white, wan face was singularly distinct in the 
starlight. Tom noticed also that at some ear- 
lier period of life the boy’s nose had been broken, 
and badly set afterward. 

“T thought you’d seed me,” said the lad, in a 
husky voice; “I held up my hand twice. Yer 
nodded back, didn’t yer ?” 

“Yes, Larry,” said Tom, “I did.” 

“ How d’ye know my name’s Larry ?” asked the 
boy, surprised in his turn. 

“Your master called you so last night when 
you followed in the cab.” 

“ Yes, that was a lark, and yer got the best on 
us, too, when yer cleared the blooming fence,” 
said Larry; “but the guv’nor spotted yer this 
morning. He’s not easily done, the old un, is 
he ” 


“ Not easily,” replied Tom, coolly. “Now, what 
do you want ?” 

“Tve brought a message to the gal.” 

“From the governor ?” asked Tom. 

“That’s it.” 

“ Hand it over, then.” 

The boy fumbled about the ragged fringe of 
his left pocket, and produced a small sealed note, 
which he placed in Tom Dagnell’s hands. It 
was a busi like tr ction, carried out with- 
out any display on either side, Tom having re- 
solved to be as self- as any of them. 
Surprise or confusion should not betray that he 
was off his guard, and the messenger lad was not 
in any way struck by his demeanor, but, on the 
mtrary, probably thought it natural under the 
reumstan: 





ci ces. 

“Ts this all ?” said Tom. 

“ Yes, that’s all,” said Larry. ‘“ But don’t keep 
a cove long about the answer. It’s none too warm 
here, I can tell yer.” 

“Oh, you are waiting for an answer ?” 

“Yes—and I say, old un!” 

“Well, young un.” 

“What have yer done with the dog—he ain’t 
about, is he ?” 

“No.” 

“Tt ‘ll be the worse for him if he is, J ain’t 
a-going to stand any more of his larks,” said 
Larry, decisively. 

“What will you do if any of the servants catch 
you here ?” said Tom. 

“Oh, no fear. Leave that to Larry. Don’t 
yer trouble about him,” said the youth, conceit- 
edly. 

“ Very well.” 

Tom walked slowly back to the house, with the 
letter in the breast pocket of his coat. The ease 
and assurance of the boy who had brought the 
message puzzled him a great deal; the connec- 
tion between him and Mr. Hilderbrandt was diffi- 
cult to guess at, although a strange suspicion was 
gathering force within Tom’s mind. He returned 
to the house, and passed from the conservatory 
into the drawing-room ; Mr. Slitherwick’s rhap- 
sody on the piano had reached a termination, and 
he was discoursing upon the music of the future 
with Miss Hilderbrandt, who had been drawn into 
an argument with him, and was refuting quietly 
a few of his propositions. Fanny Olive: was 
listening and endeavoring to understand it all; 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver were listening also, but mak- 
ing no attempt to understand; Marcus Dagnell 
sat bolt-upright in his chair with his eyes closed 
in slumber. 

“You are fond of plants, Master Tom?” said 
Mr. Oliver as he entered. 

“Yes, I have been glancing at your collection.” 

“T believe they are very fine. I don’t know 
any thing about them myself. I pay a big bill 
for them every month, and that’s my part of the 
transaction,” said Mr. Oliver. 

Tom sat down once more at the table, and it was 
not long before Miss Hilderbrandt broke away 
from the bonds of argument, and came back to her 
old place near him. The position had changed 
then: Fanny Oliver was beginning to sing, and 
Mr. Slitherwick to turn over the leaves of her mu- 
sic; Marcus, who had suddenly opened his eyes, 
was looking dreamily at them both; Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliver were talking together over a little table at 
which the latter had presided after dinner. 

“There is the message which you expected,” 
said Tom, passing the letter to Violet at the first 
opportunity. 

“Expected,” she repeated. “Oh! yes.” 

“The bearer waits an answer,” added Tom. 

“Yes, yes, presently,” she murmured. “If I 
had only followed my own impulse and gone away 
this morning, here was one trial from which I 
might have been spared.” 

“T did not think they would have discovered 
us so speedily,” said Tom. “I am very sorry; it 
is all my fault. Tell me what next I can do, or 
what is to be done,” 





“One moment,” she replied. “I will return 
in one moment, after I have read this.” 

She passed out of the drawing-room, and Tom 
opened the door for her, closed it behind her, and 
returned to his seat to find that Marcus had taken 
the chair which Miss Hilderbrandt had vacated. 
Fanny Oliver, at a very high pitch indeed, was 
screaming “The Power of Love,” when Marcus 
said: 

“Miss Hilderbrandt can’t bear Fanny’s sing- 
ing, I suppose, Tom? That’s one drawback to 
Fanny—her high notes are simply dreadful.” 

“T don’t know—lI can not say,” answered Tom, 
irrelevantly. 

“Tt is no business of mine to interfere, Tom ; 
and of course you know best what is best; but if 
there’s not something like an understanding be- 
tween you and Miss Hilderbrandt, I am very much 
mistaken. And it is not quite fair to Ursula, in 
my small opinion, that’s all,” concluded Marcus. 

“Unfortunately, Marcus, there is no under- 
standing between me and Miss Hilderbrandt,” 
replied Tom, savagely. “Only an infernal thick 
cloud into which she disappears, leaving nothing 
tangible in her stead.” 

“Good gad! you talk like Ixion.” 

“No; I talk like a fool,” muttered Tom. 

“That’s about the same thing, for— What's 
the matter now ?” 

Tom’s hand had fallen on Marcus’s arm, and 
gripped it hard; and Tom’s face had changed 
color despite the self-command of which he was 
somewhat vain. The younger brother looked 
round cautiously. Miss Oliver was warbling on 
complacently ; Mr. Slitherwick was bending over 
her and the music; Olivers pére and mére were still 
chatting unconcernedly, and Oliver pére was count- 
ing something on his fingers, probably the expense 
of the preceding night’s festivity. It was only 
Tom Dagnell’s quick ears that had heard light 
feet pass along the hall without, and the street 
door close the instant afterward. 

“ Gong!” he whispered to himself. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


| may be interesting to many of our readers— 
particularly to those who, living far from 
New York, have little knowledge of its public 
and private charities—to know that on Thanks- 
giving-day about six thousand children connect- 
ed with industrial schools, homes, and other in- 
stitutions, were provided by their kind friends 
with an abundant and luxurious dinner. To 
many of these poor children a dinner of turkey 
and pudding, with the addition of vegetables, 
fruits, and perhaps ice-cream, is a rare luxury, 
which they enjoy but once or twice a year. But 
they know how to appreciate it fully. Generous 
contributions from private individuals, proprie- 
tors of hotels and restaurants, dealers in meats 
and sr grocers, bakers, and scores of be- 
nevolent people who are interested in the wel- 
fare of the poor, furnish the means to provide 
this annual entertainment for those into whose 
every-day life few rays of sunshine fall. On the 
recent Thanksgiving-day 700 children at the Five 
Points Mission had a good dinner; at the News- 
boys’ Lodging-House 500 boys were fed; pro- 
vision was made at the Howard Mission for 
1000; and there was an ample feast at the Wil- 
son Industrial School, the Girls’ Lodging-House, 
the St. Vincent Home for Boys, the Home of the 
Friendless, the New York Juvenile Guardian 
Society, the Half-orphan Asylum, the Juvenile 
Asylum, and other institutions too numerous 
to mention here. Nor were the children alone 
remembered; but the inmates of such institu- 
tions as the Chapin Home, the Peabody Home 
for Old Ladies, the Old Gentlemen’s Home, etc., 
were well cared for by friends of the destitute. 
Moreover, the patients in public hospitals and 
asylums, and even the unfortunate, misguided 
inmates of reformatories and prisons, were re- 
minded that friendly hearts without were still 
hopeful that they were not beyond the reach of 
the influence of kindly gifts. 





Jelalabad has been evacuated by the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, so that the way is now open for the 
British to advance toward Cabool, the Ameer’s 
capital. It is probable, however, that further 
hostilities may be delayed until spring. The 
British have, perhaps, more to fear during the 
winter from the severe cold and blocking snow- 
drifts of that mountainous region than from the 
shots of the enemy under ordinary circum- 
stances. 





Public excitement in regard to the robbery of 

r. A. T. Stewart’s body has diminished, al- 
though the horror and indignation awakened by 
the crime are none the less strong. At this 
writing no information regarding the recovery 
of the body or the discovery of the robbers has 
been made public. 





“The International Dairy Fair at the Ameri- 
ean Institute,” remarks the New York Tribune, 
‘is as interesting to a good housekeeper as a 
menagerie or circus to a child.’? Cheese facto- 
ries and creameries for making butter are there 
in full operation, and all the details of the proc- 
esses plainly shown. The fair is well worth a 
visit. 





Notwithstanding most unfavorable weather, 
the journey of the Marquis of Lorne and the 
Princess Louise from Montreal to Ottawa awak- 
ened the highest enthusiasm among the people, 
and a warm welcome awaited them on reaching 
Ottawa city. Rideau Hall, the residence of the 
new Governor-General, is about two miles from 
the Government Buildings in Ottawa, and has a 
rather gloomy external appearance. The inte- 
rior is simple, tasteful, and home-like. A visitor 
there before the arrival of Lord Lorne says that 
the furniture is far plainer than in the houses of 
moderately wealthy Americans, particularly in 
the private rooms, which wear even an old-fash- 
ioned aspect. 





The apd apt of Racinet’s Le Costume, pub- 
lished in Paris by Firmin, Didot, & Co., and im- 
pa and for sale by J. W. Bouton, of 706 

roadway, has just appeared. It contains, like 
the previous parts, elegant plates, illustrative of 
the costumes, architecture, household decora- 





tions, etc., peculiar to different countries and va- 
rious periods of time. The coloring of the plates 
is exquisite. These volumes are worthy of care- 
ful study, affording at once genuine pleasure to 
the lover of art, and useful information. 





Moncasi, the cobbler who attempted the life 
of King Alfonso, has been sentenced to death, 
although he will make an appeal to the highest 
criminal tribunal in Spain. King Alfonso was 
inclined to mitigate the sentence, but it was 
deemed needful to treat the assassin with sever- 
ity, for the protection ofall European sovereigns. 





There are now seventy-eight pupils in the 
Girls’ Latin School which was organized in Bos- 
ton last February. The ages of the students 
range from twelve to eighteen years, and thus 
far they have made remarkable progress. 





Violets were blooming in some of our city 
gardens on the first day of December. 





In One-hundred-and-twenty-fifth Street, be- 
tween Second and Third avenues, there is one 
of the largest grammar schools in the city. The 
building is six stories high, and about 1600 pu- 
pils are in attendance. The day before Thanks- 
giving, about the middle of the forenoon, the 
janitor discovered a fire which was about to 
burst into flames in the furnace flues. Realizing 
the danger of a _ he quickly informed the 
principal, Miss Kate M. Falvey. With great 
presence of mind she called the school to atten- 
tion, told them that as the following day was 
Thanksgiving she would give them a half-holi- 
day beforehand, and directed them to see how 
promptly they could leave the building. About 
two-thirds of the pupils had reached the street 
when the cry of ‘‘ tire’? was raised, but Miss Fal- 
vey succeeded in quelling the panic that was in- 
stantly aroused, and finally all gained the street 
without serious injury. Such presence of mind 
and tact are most valuable gifts in a teacher. 





Trade between the United States and the East 
Indies, chiefly China, has greatly increased with- 
in the past two years. A more direct commu- 
nication with China has been found necessary, 
and some time ago the City of Santiago sailed for 
Shanghai with a cargo of domestic goods. She 
is now returning with a cargo of tea, and will 
sail again the latter part of December. It is 
proposed to establish a regular line of steamers 
which will compete with the Pacific Railroad, 
and with the route by the way of England, but 
whether trade with China is yet sufficient to sus- 
tain such a line remains to be seen. 





At the recent meeting of the Public Health 
Association at Richmond, Virginia, Dr. Bemiss, 

resident of the Yellow Fever Commission, re- 
ated several interesting incidents of which he 
was personally cognizant during the prevalence 
of the scourge. While the epidemic was raging 
terribly in a certain Southern village, a youth 
about nineteen years of age came to the village 
and proffered his services. The doctor, looking 
at his pale face, asked what he could do. 

“ Any thing, if you will first tell me how.” 

“Did you ever see a case of yellow fever?” 
asked the doctor. 

** Never,”’ replied the boy. 

“You don’t know how to nurse yellow fever?” 
continued the doctor. 

“If you will tell me how, I can follow your 
directions.” 

The doctor pondered a moment, and then 
said, “‘You are already exposed. I will keep 
you here and put you to work, and when you 
are stricken down i will watch you.” 

The boy continued his work of love, and was 
the means of saving several lives. Finally his 
turn came, When the doctor first visited him, 
he found him with his arms folded across his 
chest, giving utterance to such a prayer as the 
doctor declared he never before heard. Upon 
questioning him, the doctor learned that he was 
the only son of a widowed mother. He had felt 
impelled by a sense of duty to come and offer 
his services in the care of the sick in the village. 
The doctor watched over him carefully, and ul- 
timately the terrible fever ‘eft him, and he re- 
covered. 





ANSWERS 17'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Prart.—Black velvet piped with pale blue would be 
pretty trimming for your dress, and suitable for a vest. 
Use the pattern of the Double-breasted Cut-away Coat 
with Vest illustrated in Bazar No. 43, Vol. XI. 

A Svssortser.—The small jet buttons are used to 
button the basque, and on the outer seam of the sleeves; 
also on the pockets and the dress panels, where small 
mock button-holes are made beside them. 

Mrs. H. E. R.—Black cashmere is stylishly combined 
with silk by the pattern of a combination dress illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 45, Vol. XI. The pleating, sleeves, 
and flounces are of silk; the basque, side draperies, 
and poof are of cashmere. 

Mrs. H. R.—Read reply just given “‘ Mrs. H. E. R.” 

Jutta G.—Short ear-rings, either hoops, balls, or 
some small design, are most worn. Bracelets are either 
quite narrow, like bangles, or else very broad and 
massive. Read answer above to “ Mrs. H. E. R.” 

Mrs. D. A. C.—Very firm qualities of silesia or of 
farmer’s satin are used for coat linings. If the out- 
side is of very fine goods, silk linings are used. 

Common-sensx Errquettr.—A lady should not invite 
a gentleman escort to a wedding, either church or 
house, where the number of the guests is supposed 
to be limited to personal friends, without asking per- 
mission. It will suffice to call on the bride upon her 
return. The European custom of requiring a young 
lady to be chaperoned at places of amusement, etc., is 
rapidly gaining ground in this country in the best so- 
ciety, and is absolutely insisted on in large cities like 
New York. 

Mrs. C. C. P.—Dominoes for a phantom party are 
made of white muslin, and must be very large and full 
to conceal the person entirely. Those with capes that 
drape the front of the figure, and with large sleeves, 
are most effective. 

Sree-Moruee.—Most of your inquiries about dresses 
for little children are answered in the New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 48, Vol. XI. The Scotch cap is worn 
by small boys who wear Highland suits. You can use 
the short socks for them if you like, but long stock- 
ings are as much worn, and are far more comfortable. 

Trixy.—We know of no preparation for turning the 
hair gray, and do not commend any nostrums for such 
purposes. A book called The Ugly Girl Papers telis 
how to treat the hair and complexion ; it will be sent 
from this office, by mail, prepaid, on receipt of $1. 
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THE KHYBER PASS. 


FEW weeks since we pub- 

lished a fine engraving of 
the Bolan Pass, in the southern 
part of Afghanistan, with a 
sketch of that little kingdom 
which has so suddenly sprung 
into prominence through its 
breach with England. We now 
give a magnificent double-page 
illustration of the famous Khy- 
ber Pass, the great highway of 
travel from India to Central Asia, 
which leads from Peshawur, in 
the northwestern part of Hin- 
dostan, to Cabool, through the 
mountains that wall in the Af- 
ghan country on the eastern side. 
This spirited drawing shows the 
British encampment in the fore- 
ground, looking more like an 
Eastern army, however, with its 
Oriental equipment of elephants, 
humped cattle, and Hindoo sol- 
diers. At the back rise the lofty 
peaks of the Himalayan spur, 
with a suggestion of the pas- 
sage through them to the lofty 
plateau on the other side. 

Thus far the whole interest of 
the campaign has centred in the 
Khyber Pass. On its heights, at 
Ali-Musjeed, was stationed the de- 
tachment of the Ameer’s forces 
which, last September, turned 
back the British embassy under 
the leadership of Sir Neville 
Chamberlain and Major Cavag- 
nari, under penalty of using 
force, and proved that Shere Ali 
was in earnest in excluding the 
British from his dominions, while 
he entertained a Russian envoy 
at his court. Incensed at this 
insult, the British government 
declared war, and sent an arm- 
ed force against the uncourteous 
Ameer. A battle ensued in the 
Khyber Pass, the fortress of Ali- 
Musjeed and the neighboring vil- 
lage of Lala Cheena were cap- 
tured by the English, and the 
Afghans fled precipitately, aban- 
doning their munitions. At pres- 
ent the British forces occupy the 
pass unopposed, and thus hold 
the key to the stronghold of 
Afghanistan. 





A HAUNTED HOUSE. 
., 


* OW would it suit you to 
spend a fortnight or so 
at the sea-shore, Milly ?” 

Mr, Gaines speaks in a matter- 
of-fact way, but Milly raises her 
head with a little jerk of aston- 
ishment and stares at him. 

“At the sea-shore? Are you 
erazy, John? What do you 
mean by putting such ideas into 
my head ?” 

Mrs. Gaines is a little dot of a 
woman, with a fair, soft skin like 
a baby’s, with wide-open, appeal- 
ing blue eyes, with soft, fluffy, 
golden curls clustering around a 
shapely little head. Small and 
soft and fair as she looks, there 
are springs of steel in that deli- 
cate little body, and the pluck of 
a giant in that tender little heart, 
as John Gaines well knows, 

“You little Yankee !” he says, 
laughing. “Is it impossible for 
you to answer one question with- 
out asking another? Please give 
me a plain answer—yes or no. 
Would you or would you not like 
to go to the’sea-shore ?” 

“No more a Yankee than your- 
self, John Gaines, and not a bit 
ashamed of it either,” is the 
slightly illogical reply. ‘ Would 
I like it? Why, of course I 
should; but what is the use of 
asking? I think I should like a 
trip to the moon while I am 
about it,” says Milly Gaines, with 
a little sigh. 

“As much chance of the one as 
of the other, you think ?” says 
John Gaines, smiling. “Not 
quite, little woman. As regards 
the moon, I am afraid I can't 
gratify you; but the sea-shore is 
quite feasible, if you choose. I 
saw Mr, Bates, my employer, to- 
day—you remember him ?” 

“ A dried-up oid bachelor, who 
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came to our wedding, and sent 
me a silver fish-knife?—such a 
useful present for a poor book- 
keeper's wife, in one room of a 
second-rate boarding-house! Oh yes, I remember 
him well enough. What of it?” 

“This of it,” replies John Gaines. “ Mr. Bates 
owns a house at the sea-shore—a queer old place, 
but very cheery and comfortable. He has not 
been able to obtain a tenant for it, and offers it 
to us for a fortnight or so, rent free, if we will 
take it. Moreover, he will consider it a favor if 
we will oceupy it, becausé—” 

“ But, John, what an. extraordinary thing!” 
cries Milly, whose eyes have been growing larger 





and larger during John’s speech. “ Delightful, 
of course; but so strange! What can induce 
him ?” 

“Tf you had let me finish my sentence, my dear, 
you would know by this time. The simple fact 
is that he can’t get a tenant because the house is 
haunted, anfl nobody will stay in it more than 
one night. He proposes that we should go there 
and—” 

“Exorcise the ghost ?” asks Milly. 

“ Find out what it is, at all events,” says John. 











THE MOUTH OF THE KHYBER PASS.—[A Sxketcn sy Masor C. Ww 


“T think it would be decidedly a good plan to ac- | 


cept his offer, unless, indeed, you are afraid.” 

“ Afraid!” cries Milly, scornfully, piqued, as 
John knew she would be, by the suggestion. 
“You know, John Gaines, that I was brought up 
to be afraid of nothing but sin, And ghosts! Do 
you mean to say that any one in the present day 
really believes in ghosts ?” 

“My dear,” says John, “ because you don’t be- 
lieve in things, it by no means follows that you 
are not afraid of them. But if you really think 
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“ Do you think we shall look as 
if we had been caught stealing 
sheep to-morrow morning, John ?” 
asks Milly, demurely. 

John’s laugh is his sole reply, 
but the driver looks at her ad- 
miringly. 

“Clear grit she is, an’ no mis- 
take,” he says. “Wa’al, I'll look 
in to-morrow mornin’ to see ef so 
be ye want any chores done. I'd 
kind o’ like to know how ye git 
through, an’ whether you're goin’ 
to stick it out more’n one night.” 

And so, having deposited their 
trunks within the house, he re- 
mounts his wagon, touches up his 
horses, and departs. 

“The first thing to be done, 
John, is to inspect the house,” 
says Milly—* to look out for trap- 
doors and that sort of thing, you 
know. And, oh, John, do you 
happen to know how the ghost 
makes himself manifest? Does 
he frisk visibly, or is he merely 
audible? Does he clank chains, 
or play ball with the furniture, 
or what ?” 

“Really I can not tell you,” 
says John. “It might have 
been well if I had inquired, but 
I quite forgot to do so, No 
doubt we shall find out for our- 
selves to-night; in the mean 
time, keep your eyes open for 
any thing suspicious.” 





Nothing suspicious meets their 
gaze, however, as they explore 
the old house. The rooms are 
furnished plainly but comforta- 
bly, with old-fashioned furniture. 
A broad hall, with a door at each 
end, and two good-sized rooms 

HAW age ck AVR NY NAY on each side of it, constitutes the 
\| NANI N\A \V iV ground-floor. Up stairs the ar- 

AWA NN VW \ [ rangement is much the same, and 
this, with the kitchen built in a 
wing, the cellar, and large dusky 
garret, constitutes the whole 
house. Allis plain, comfortable, 
and unsuggestive in the extreme. 

“Human beings might be ex- 
tremely comfortable here,” says 
Milly, as they finish their tour; 
“but I should think it the last 
place on earth for a ghost to 
take a fancy to. Every thing is 
so eminently practical and mat- 
ter-of-fact.” 

“Must be a ghost in reduced 
circumstances, as you suggested,” 
says John. ‘Turned out of his 
ancestral abode, most likely, and 
not squeamish about his suf- 
roundings.” 

No servant can be induced to 
set foot in the house by night or 
by day; they have been warned 
of this beforehand, and have 
prepared their minds for a fort- 
night’s picnicking. It is a frolic 
for them to light the fire and get 
the tea, a frolic to wash up the 
dishes and set them away in 
their places afterward. What is 
not a frolic when you are gay and 
happy and healthy and young, 
and especially when you have 
not been married quite a year? 
Then they sit down upon the 
broad porch before the door and 
watch the light as it slowly fades 
from the twilight skies, and in- 
hale the scent of the brine in the 
. = 4 ; air, and listen to the soft chant 
gM w NE =< : of wind and wave, as they build 

ra \ = - up vague, fanciful legends of 
\ , / the haunted house. 
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II. 

“John! John!” It is Milly’s 
voice which wakes John from his 
first sleep, Milly’s voice in quick, 
low tones. “John, wake up! 
there’s somebody in the house !” 


— s 
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“Oh, nonsense!” grumbles 
John, sleepily; “it’s only the 
< g aaah ghost.” 
- . —- 7 : : — 4 P ‘ a =— = “The ghost !”’ eries Milly. 
. — \ See a i = = = Se 2 . : = =< x “Oh, to be sure; I forgot all 
= { WG d . 4 - : 3 ; ; peak about him. But what a row he 
7 : - ma'ces:” says Milly, after listen- 
ing for a moment. “Poor fel- 
low! he must have something 
awful on his mind, to go on like 
that. It would be quite a char- 
ity, after all, to find him ont and 
let him unbosom himself, and 
then be dead peaceably. Listen, 
John! Did you ever hear any 
thing like it ?” 
John listens. There is indeed 
a fearful row, as Milly has said. 
a techni - - —- - - - 7 There are subdued rustlings and 
or OC. Wiitox, R. A., in Front or 


groans and moanings— moans 











as of a soul in deepest agony ; 
and the sounds (there is no 
that case, I never could have the heart to find it | pitiful eyes, at the sight of which John roars; | doubt about it) are in the same room with them— 
r out coyly# h coquettishly. Great | prudent builders do not care to trust too con- | out and exorcise it, which is what we are expect- | and the driver, who has brought them and their 
y slowly abdt@mand sift the sunlight | fidingly to the tender mercies of “ rude Boreas.” | ed to do. Poor old ghost! I hate the idea of | belongings up from the station, grins widely. 
rem, dappli and roof with shift-| ‘“ What a dear old place!” cries Milly, as she | turning him out in the cold, anyhow. He may “ Afraid of driving him to commit suicide ?” 
3 of light mile. Flocks of white | looks up at it with sparkling eyes. “To think | be a ghost in reduced circumstances, John—a | says John. “ How would a ghost manage that, I 
heel and whiegPaind, drifting as light- | of our living in an old Revolutionary place like | sort of ghost-tramp, you know, who has been | wonder ? 
cloud mas fad as they fly home 


this, and having a ghost—actually a ghost of our | turned out of place after place, until he is nearly | 
ove-cote in eighboring farm. It own! I always had a weakness for ghosts, but | in despair. 


arer to the than any house of the | I never felt that I really owned one before. Oh, 
ve, yet it isi@™ptee-quarters of a mile | John, if it were only a family ghost! It would 
e winds ha®aick of being boister- | be quite equal to a patent of nobility. Only, in | 


midst of Wa@the small-paned win- | ous in these regions, especially in winter, and 


almost, it would seem, under the very bed. 

“ Who's there?” says John, aloud; but there is 
no reply. Only a groan, deep and awful, answers 
him, and a sound of something stirring uneasily, 
and a faint wheezing noise, followed by another 
groan deeper and louder than the first. 


| 
“More likely he'll turn you out,” says Hiram 

And to think that we should be the | the driver, still grinning. “You ain’t the first} “Good gracious!” cries Milly, “what can ail 
ones to hound him out of his last refuge! Do | folks—not by a long shot—that hez come up here | the poor fellow? Ghosts don’t have toothache, 
you know, John, I really don’t think I can do it,” | bold as brass at night, an’ lef? the nex’ mornin’ | do they, John? It must be his mind. What a 
says Milly, looking up into John’s face with soft, | lookin’ ’s ef they’d ben caught stealin’ sheep.” _| pity they didn’t dissect him and take out his con- 
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science before they buried him! Suppose you 
get up and see what it’s all about, John. It 
sounds as if he were hiding under the bed, afraid 
to come out.” 

John gets up and looks, lights the candle and ex- 
plores every closet and corner, even crawls under 
the bed and examines every inch of space; but 
there is nothing found which can explain the 
mystery. Not even a stray cat is there to ac- 
count for the terrible sounds. 

“Jt must be down stairs,” says John, and, can- 
dle in hand, proceeds down stairs, leaving Milly 
in darkness above. 

Nothing there, search as he may. But on his 
return he is greeted by Milly’s soft little voice: 
“ Did you find him, John? I suppose not, though, 
for he’s been at it again up here all the time you 
were gone, The minute you left the room he be- 
gan again, and has been going on like a lunatic 
ever since. It’s certainly very queer.” 

“Frightened, Milly?” queries John, but Milly 
spurns the idea. 

“ Only, you see,” she says, “if my feelings are 
to be wrougi:t upon to this extent every night, I 
won't answer for the consequences. I don’t won- 
der that the other people ran away; but we'll 
stick it out, won’t we, John ?” 

John rather thought they would ; and, announ- 
cing his intention of instituting a thorough search 
for unsuspected trap-doors or knot - holes, fell 
asleep, reckless of the sufferings of the poor sprite, 
whose muffled groans and wheezes wrung Milly's 
heart with sympathy until the first rays of day- 
light shone into the eastern window. Then the 
ghost became quiet, after the manner of ghosts 
whether in fact or fiction, and in the tumultuous 
silence of the early morning Milly too lapsed soft- 
ly away into dream-land. 

Iv. 

A vigorous search is prosecuted the next morn- 
ing, but without result. Every article of furni- 
ture is moved, and the carpet taken up; but in vain. 
Notrap-door is found, not evena knot-hole through 
which the wind might pipe in ghostly cadences. 
The mystery remains a mystery, which all their 
searching, as yet, fails to unravel. 

“Ready to go home yit?” calls a cheery voice, 
and their driver of the night before saunters up 
to the porch, where John and Milly are resting 
after their labors. “Ready togohome yit? I’m 


dy to take ye, if ve be.” 

- Ready to go home!” cries Milly, in a surprised 
little voice. “Why, of course not. We came for 
two weeks, and two weeks we're going to stay. 
Two weeks from yesterday you can bring your 
wagon up to the door, and you'll find us ready, but 
not before.” 

The man looks at her with a surprised and 
thoughtful air. 

“ Hevn’t found the ghost yit, hev ye?” he says, 
slowly. “ Mebbe ye didn’t light on the right room 
fust off? I'll show ye, if ye like.” 

“We ‘lit on the right room,’ thank you,” says 
Milly, laughing, “and we found— No, we didn't 
find the ghost ; that’s just the trouble. We mean 
to find him yet before we leave, though.” 

“Hear any noises?” says the man, peering at 
her curiously. 

“Plenty,” says John, laconically, declining to 
satisfy curiosity further. 

But Milly, less reticent, cries, “Can you, oh! 
can you tell us the story of the haunted house ? 
The ghost is all very nice and interesting; but 
who was he before he was a ghost, and what did 
he do? Did he kill any body, or was he killed 
himself? Did he die of a broken heart, or what? 
There must have been something to make him 
keep up such a howling as he does, but what was 
it? There must be some story.” 

“Stories a-plenty,” says Hiram, curtly, “an’ 
one as good’s another, fur’s Isee. There’s some 
says a miser that lived here once keeps a-moanin’ 
round "bout the way his heirs squandered his 
money. Others thinks there was a murder done 
here fifty year man murdered his wife 
out o’ jealousy. If that’s so, it must ’a tuk him 
consid‘able of a time to come to his senses, fur 
the house hain’t ben haunted above ten year. 
Folks lived in it quiet an’ easy enough afore 
that.” 

“ But the people who lived here last, who were 
they ?” asks Milly, eagerly. 

“The last that lived here ‘fore the ghost come,” 
says Hiram, “ was Widder Mickens an’ her daugh- 
ter. No chance fur ghosts there; as plain a 
straight-goin’ couple as ever you see. The daugh- 
ter got married, an’ Widder Mickens went to live 
with her folks a ways back in the country, an’ 
the house was shet up fur a spell. Then some 
city folks tuk it fur the summer ; but, gosh! they 
cleared out like all possessed the very next day, 
an’ so has every body that’s tried it sence. Ef 
you're goin’ to stay out your two weeks, you'll 
be the fust that’s ever had pluck enough to do 
it. An’ now ef you'll show me what chores you 
want done, I’ll go an’ do ’em, an’ then be gittin’ 
along home, time fur dinner.” 

“Do you know, Milly,” says John, taking his 
pipe out of his mouth, as Hiram goes off, after 
the “chores” are finished—“do you know that 
you talk as if you thoroughly believed in the 
ghost? What do you mean by it,madam? Are 
you becoming demoralized at your time of life, 
or what ?” ‘ 

“ Believe in it?” says Milly, opening innocent 
eyes. ‘“ Why, how can I help believing in him, 
poor fellow ! after the way he went on last night ? 
I only wish I could do something to help him 
out of his misery.” 

“ Mrs. Gaines,” says John, solemnly, “look me 
in the face and answer me one question. Do 
you or do you not believe that disembodied spir- 
its are in the habit of coming —> * ~— 
a rs an 


used to be a woman of common-sense. Have 
you or have you not taken leave of that charac- 
ter?” 





Milly paused and meditated a moment; then 
she answered, very slowly: “ John, I really don’t 
know. Believe in ghosts? No, I suppose not. 
Oh, of course not. It’s quite too absurd. But 
then, you see, there’s something there, that’s cer- 
tain—something that howls and wails and be- 
moans itself. hat we heard last night was no 
fancy ; you know that as well as I do, John; and 
whatever it is, ghost or not, I’m sorry for it. 
That’s all I can say.” 

John laughs, and his blue eyes twinkle through 
the clouds of smoke which curl upward from his 
meerschaum and melt slowly away in the golden 
sunshine. He knows well his little wife’s tender 
heart, as well as he knows her indomitable pluck 
and utter incapacity for logic, and this new de- 
velopment of the three traits appeals forcibly to 
his sense of humor. Milly sees the laugh, and, 
knowing its cause, jumps up with a pretty pout, 
and goes off about her household business, while 
John smokes on dreamily, and watches the flock 
of pigeons from the neighboring farm, which peck 
and coo and flutter about the door-yard. 
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The two weeks have nearly passed. Two weeks 
of constant search they have been, but with no 
result. Every night the groans have been heard, 
deep, agonizing, blood-curdling. Every night has 
John risen to renew the search, and the instant 
his foot has touched the floor the groans have 
ceased, only to be renewed as soon as he leaves 
the room, or, weary of the fruitless search, gives 
it up and goes back to bed. He has proposed 
that Milly should take anothei room, leaving him 
alone to his ghostly vigils, but this Milly has 
stoutly refused to do. 

“Leave you and that poor fellow alone to tor- 
ment each other all night? Not a bit of it, John 
Gaines. I’m fairly in for it, and I'm going to 
see the whole thing out, and be ‘in at the death,’ 
too—the death of the mystery and the unearth- 
ing of the ghost, you know. It’s sure to come, 
sooner or later, and I must see that you’re not 
too hard upon the poor fellow for disturbing your 
slumbers and harassing your mind as he has 
done.” 

“Are you afraid of my cowhiding a ghost ?” 
asks John, dryly. But he yields the point, as 
Milly knew he would. 

Day after day Hiram has presented himself at 
the gate to see if they are yet ready to depart, 
and day after day his grin has grown wider and 
his look of admiration deeper as he hears Milly’s 
spirited denial of any thing like fear or even an- 
noyance. People are shy of entering the “ haunt- 
ed house,” and they have made few acquaint- 
ances among their neighbors, though they can 
well guess at the buzz of wonder, conjecture, ad- 
miration, or censure which goes on around them. 
It troubles them but little, this commotion of 
which they are the half-unconscious centres. 
They ignore the stares, shy or audacious, which 
are directed at them, and laugh at the gossip 
which Hiram reports in his quaintly humorous 
way. The life is a pleasant one in its perfect 
freedom and unconstraint. If their nights are 
disturbed, have they not the whole day in which 
to make up their lost slumbers? And running 
through it all is a vein of interest and adventure 
which prevents the monotony from palling upon 
them. 

“ Really,” says Milly, “I half dread the day 
when we shall solve the mystery, and find some 
utterly prosaic explanation at the bottom of it 
all. Our ghost will turn out an arrant impostor, 
I fear, and I shrink from the knowledge. Yet it 
would be too humiliating to go back and know 
that we have failed in our quest.” 

John does not answer. He has risen, and 
sauntered a few steps from the porch, on which 
they have been sitting. The west is all golden 
with the setting sun, and the distant murmur of 
the restless surf upon the beach comes faintly 
to their ears. Flocks of white doves wheel and 
whirl, flashing through the golden sunlight on 
their way to their home. Last of all comes a 
belated wanderer, not swiftly and eagerly like the 
rest, but laboring along wearily with clumsy wing. 
John’s eye follows him mechanically in his heavy 
flight. Suddenly he calls to Milly: “ Milly, come 
here a moment.” 

Wonderingly Milly obeys his summons, and 
wonders still more as he says: 

“Look at those pigeons flying home for the 
night. Can you see one which is slower and 
heavier than the rest, which lingers behind, as if 
his flight had been too long for him ?” 

Milly shades her eyes with her hand as she fol- 
lows their flight. No, she can see nothing of the 
kind. The laggard has fallen out of the ranks, 
that is plain, but where has he gone? John says 
nothing, but scans thoughtfully the receding flock. 
Then he goes up to the house and examines the 
mass of vines which mantles its sides; shakes 
them with a vigorous hand, but to no purpose; 
walks round the house, and scrutinizes it thought- 
fully, smoking vigorously the while, with never a 
word of reply to Milly’s curious, eager questions. 

The noises are bad that night, worse than they 
have been yet, Milly declares ; but to all that she 
says John turns a deaf ear, refusing positively to 
get up and go off on his usual tour of investiga- 
tion. Thoroughly perplexed and mystified, Milly 
gives up her efforts at last, and drops off to sleep 
herself, in spite of the groans and wails of the 
invisible sprite. 


“Wake up, Milly! wake up!” says John, in what 
to Milly’s bewildered senses seems the middle of 
the night. The sun is shining into the eastern 
window when she opens her eyes, however, and 
John, already dressed, is standing beside her, 
holding in his hands a soft mass of ruffled white 
feathers. Two red eyes blink uneasily from the 
midst of the feathers; two pink feet kick and 
struggle ; a hoarse, defiant note swells the throat 
of the captive, as he pecks viciously at the con- 
fining hands, 





“Wake up, Milly, and be introduced to your 
ghost,” says John, as Milly stares up in sleepy 
wonder. “Our quest has succeeded at last. 
The ghost is brought to light, and here he is ;” 
and as he speaks he gives the pigeon a little 
shake. 

“But what ?—where ?—how—?” cries Milly. 
“What does it all mean? Where is the ghost, 
poor fellow? and what ailed him? Oh, John! 
why didn’t you wait for me?” 

“Where is the ghost?” says John. “ Why, 
here, in my hands, ‘the captive of my bow and 
spear.’ Whatailed him? Well, asthma, I should 
say, to judge from his wheezy and sepulchral 
croakings. Why didn’t I wait for you? Only 
because I wanted to prove to you that I could be 
trusted to deal gently with a spectre even if you 
were not by. The fact is, however,” says John, 
hastily, as he meets the look of reproach in Mil- 
ly’s eyes—‘ the fact is that I only had an ink- 
ling of an idea on the subject last night, and I 
did not want to speak about it until I was sure. 
You remember my watching the flight of those 
pigeons last night, and thinking that I had miss- 
ed one which I had specially noticed. Well, 
the more I thought of it, the more firmly I was 
convinced that he had disappeared somewhere 
among the mass of trumpet-creepers which covers 
the wall below this window. I looked last even- 
ing, but could see no trace of any thing suspi- 
cious, and it was too late to search very thorough- 
ly. This morning I was up bright and early, 
found a ladder, and proceeded to investigate. 
You may believe that I was rewarded for my 
trouble when I found the place where a board 
had slipped aside, leaving an opening which is 
hidden by the vines. I listened a while and heard 
our sepulchral groans, which easily resolved them- 
selves now into a hoarse and rather asthmatical 
coo. Evidently the gentleman had taken up his 
abode under the floor of this room, and, as far 
as I could judge, directly under the bed. I 
couldn’t get at him without pulling the house 
down, so I simply sat still on the ladder and 
waited until he put his head out. Then I brought 
him here to you, and now I am going out to nail 
up the hole.” 

Milly has taken the bird while John talks, and 
is stroking his head tenderly, while he flutters 
and nestles between her hands. 

“Poor fellow!” she says. “It seems too 
bad that he should be turned out of his her- 
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mitage— 

“Not so bad as that human beings should 
be turned out of their dwellings,” interrupts 
John. 

“Well, perhaps not,” says Milly; “but still it 
is sad. What did he go there for, do you sup- 
pose, John? Was it a case of blighted affec- 
tions, or is he only a misanthrope—no, not mis- 
anthrope exactly, but a mis— What is the Greek 
for pigeon, John ?” 

“You absurd little woman !” says John, laugh- 
ing. “You'd better take him home with you and 
make a pet of him. A caged ghost would be 
quite a novel and unique affair.” 

“Just what I mean to do,” says Milly, quietly. 
“ After depriving the poor fellow of his last ref- 
uge, the least we can do is to provide him with 
another home. After all, we owe him a debt of 
gratitude, for, but for him, we should have missed 
one of the pleasantest and most exciting fort- 
nights that I, at least, have ever spent.” 

“Found the ghost, hev ye?” says Hiram, with 
one of his broadest grins. “Blamed if ’tain’t 
Farmer Green’s old pigeon that’s made all this 
rumpus, arter all! Eighteen years old, if he’s a 
day, that bird is, and all but dead with azmy. To 
think of his cuttin’ up such a shine as this at his 
time o’ life! Gosh! ye’ll hev plenty o’ company 
arter this. Folks hez ben kind o’ scary 0’ comin’ 
to the old house ’s long ’s there was a ghost in it, 
but there’ll plenty come now, ye’ll see.” 

No doubt John and Milly would have seen, but 
their time was up, and they left the next day, car- 
rying with them the “ghost,” which Farmer 
Green had willingly bestowed upon them. They 
had earned for themselves the reputation of her- 
oism in the neighborhood, and also the respect 
and friendship of Mr. Bates. The latter mani- 
fested itself in a substantial form—in the raising 
of John’s salary to such an extent that country 
quarters in the summer became thereafter quite 
feasible without the necessity of sharing them 
with ghosts. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 
THE LITTLE KEY. 


Atrnovex Captain Dunstan had expressed him- 
self disparagingly and discontentedly to Sir Wil- 
frid in relation to Bevis and things in general, he 
was not so ill pleased as he dto be. Easy 
circumstances, popularity with his neighbors, and 
—-in the matter of that great grief which had at 
first threatened to act like a canker at the root of 
all the good that fate had wrought him—the in- 
fl of the irrevocable, were all working togeth- 
er to render Edward Dunstan a happier man than 
he had thought he ever could be. Not that he 
would have admitted the fact in his still recurring 
hours of gloom, when the great house was so ter- 
ribly empty because the figure that he had placed 
there by the power of a fond, foolish fancy was 
to be forever absent, and all the privileges of his 
present lot were lost sight of in the revived pangs 
of his despised love. He would have refused to 
admit, in such hours as these, that he was begin- 
ning to enjoy life, but the hours became few in 











number, and recurred less frequently. When by 
any chance he heard of Laura and her husband, 

had a fit of gloom and bitterness, but he 
heard of them seldom. Mr. and Mrs. Thornton 
did not belong to the “ world” whose movements 
are recorded, perhaps for the consolation of that 
large majority of mankind whose movements are 
of no consequence to any body, and as yet they 
happily had no history. Dunstan had sometimes 
wondered whether Julia Carmichael really knew 
or did not know any thing about the past. She 
had occasionally mentioned her cousin in his hear- 
ing, and he had told her that he was acquainted 
with her uncle, Lady Rosa Chumleigh, and Mrs. 
Thornton ; but there had never been the least hint 
of any further knowledge on the part of either; 
and the one indication from which Dunstan might 
have concluded that Julia was in her cousin’s con- 
fidence did not come under his notice. This was 
the fact that Julia talked a good deal about Mr. 
and Mrs. Thornton to Sir Wilfrid Esdaile and Jan- 
et Monroe when he was not present; but as Sir 
Wilfrid was as careful in his avoidance of the sub- 
ject with Dunstan as Julia was, he did not make 
any allusion to what she said. Thus absence and 
silence were helping the irrevocable to heal the 
wound that was much more grievous than might 
have been supposed, considering that the victim 
of it had not one of those strong and deep natures 
which are dowered with the terrible faculty of suf- 
fering @ outrance, and with the tenacity and per- 
sistence that accompany the gifts of strength and 
depth. But Laura had completely captivated Ed- 
ward Dunstan, as a woman very far her superior 
in all respects might have failed to do, by her en- 
tire suitability to himself. All his life long she 
would be in his memory and in his fancy the one 
woman whose presence would have been the com- 
pletion of good to him, and this notwithstanding 
that anger burned within him when he dwelt upon 
the thought of her, and many a harsh epithet rose 
to his lips at those times when his sorrow “ woke 
and cried.” 

He was a general favorite with women, quite 
apart from his natural local importance as the un- 
married owner of a fine estate ; his manners were 
very good, and he had that peculiar charm of an 
apparently inexhaustible leisure to devote to their 
entertainment, which is attractive to Englishwom- 
en in particular, because they so seldom meet with 
it among their male belongings. 

It was a valuable item in the sum of that good 
luck which Amabel Ainslie declared to be written 
on his forehead that he had won Mrs. Cathcart’s 
liking from the first, for the vicar’s wife was a 
power in the neighborhood. She had been im- 
pressed by Amabel’s somewhat slighting estimate 
of Dunstan, and had taken pains to observe him 
for herself, after she had been obliged, by her 
cousin’s very frank declaration of her belief in 
the preoccupation of his affections, to relinquish 
the notion that the much-desired mistress of Be- 
vis might be found at The Chantry. The result 
was that she came to rate him more highly than 
Amabel had rated him, and that she formed an- 
other hope for his future and that of one whom 
she held to be “too good for any man,” though 
that was a sentiment which Mrs. Cathcart, being 
a wife, moreover the wife of a vicar, and a wom- 
an of good sense and good taste to boot, with the 
properest sense of the maintenance of masculine 
supremacy, would not have given utterance to on 
any account. Her own private convictions were 
another affair, and this was one of them. 

Captain Dunstan: had speedily become a fre- 
quent visitor at the vicarage, and before very 
long had confided to Mrs, Cathcart his two main 
difficulties—the one, that he had not the least no- 
tion of “ how to do good to the poor, and that kind 
of thing,” though with the best intentions; and 
the other, that there was some mystery about 
some wish, or intention, or injunction of Mrs. 
Drummond's which he could not get at, and that 
the subject was evidently embarrassing to Miss 
Monroe. From the first of these difficulties Mrs. 
Cathcart undertook to extricate him, not, indeed, 
by the ready expedient of becoming his almoner, 
but by undertaking to teach him what so many 
live and die without knowing—the truth respect- 
ing the lives and wants of the poor ; to the second 
she could bring no solution. 

The hearty admiration with which Captain Dun- 
stan spoke of Janet was the first means by which 
he had secured himself a place in Mrs. Cathcart’s 
favor, and he had not failed to perceive the inter- 
est of the topic for her; he had recurred to it in 
his amiable way on the next opportunity. The 
peculiar circumstances justified a good deal of 
curiosity on his part, and warranted a good deal 
of gratification of it on that of Mrs. Cathcart, and 
as Dunstan went to and fro between Bevis and 
Bury House, and made a point of bringing news 
of Sir Wilfrid and their common friends to the 
vicarage almost daily, there arose in Mrs. Cath- 
cart’s mind the hope that he was learning to ap- 
preciate Janet as much as it was in him to ap- 
preciate her, and that Amabel’s notion might be 
unfounded. The mere idea was so delightful 
that Mrs. Cathcart had not strength of mind 
to scrutinize it all round, and argue against its 
probability just in proportion to its pleasantness. 
She had no idea whether Janet was favorably im- 
pressed by Captain Dunstan, and she felt certain 
that Janet would be very hard to win; but sup- 
posing he were really to try, would not all the 
probabilities be in favor of his success? In Jan- 
et’s case there was no former feeling to be out- 
lived, no disappointment or treachery recovered 
from; there was the noblest and purest heart 
that ever a man could hope to win to be won, if 
it was in Dunstan to do it; and if ever there was 
a fair field, surely he had it. Mrs. Cathcart could 
look back at the years during which she knew Jan- 
et without finding in her memory of their events 
even the slightest indication that she had ever 
fancied herself attracted by any man. “Not that 
it would ever be ‘ fancy’ with her,” said Mrs. Cath- 
cart, in her thoughts ; “she is too earnest, too in- 
nocent, and too reverent-minded for ‘fancy’ where 
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love and marriage might be concerned. If he is 
wise enough to mean it, he may be fortunate 
enough to make her love him.” 

Mrs. Cathcart was not likely quite to overlook 
the existence of the other side to any question, 
however deeply she might be interested in the 
one side of it. She went nearest to doing so in 
the present instance when she made up her mind 
that either Amabel was mistaken, or Dunstan’s 
former love had been in some way a failure—a 
supposition for which she had not a scrap of evi- 
dence—and by way of compensation she thought 
very seriously about the value of time and oppor- 
tunity in the possible working out of her wishes. 
Dunstan was but newly come to his kingdom, he 
had not yet been competed for after the fashion 
in which, even in country places which call them- 
selves quiet and respectable, young men who are 
notoriously good matches are competed for, and 
the disproportion between his worldly position 
and that of Janet could hardly fail to be impress- 
ed upon him with deterrent effect, if, supposing 
him to be thinking of her at all, he did not make 
up his mind quickly, and put the matter out of 
the reach of argument, innuendo, or ambitious 
promptings. Dunstan was, indeed, as independ- 
ent of obligation to consult any body’s opinion or 
pleasure but his own as a man could possibly be, 
but no one is independent of influence, and of the 
kind of persuasion and suggestion that is almost 
atmospheric, in such matters. Mrs. Cathcart had 
observed with great satisfaction that Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile’s return to Bevis had not led to a discon- 
tinuance of Dunstan’s visits to Bury House ; and 
when Janet went on the promised visit to The 
Chantry, and Amabel informed her cousin that 
the two gentlemen from Bevis had presented them- 
selves there within a few hours after Janet’s ar- 
rival, Mrs. Cathcart thought things were looking 
promising indeed. Altogether the lady of the vic- 
arage was in good spirits ; her desire that Amabel 
and Janet might become good friends had been 
so completely realized that she felt emboldened 
for a higher flight of hope. 

A few days had elapsed since Sir Wilfrid Es- 
daile’s departure from Bevis. The weather was so 
dismally wet and cold that not even Amabel would 
brave the elements and drive over from The 
Chantry to the vicarage, so that Mrs. Cathcart 
had not seen her or Janet. She had, however, 
had a note from Amabel to the effect that they 
were all weather-bound, that Janet had been any 
thing but well, and that she herself was almost 
reduced to wishing herself back at Bombay—and 
was sitting by the fire in the library, the note on 
her lap, and her thoughts travelling in the direc- 
tion already indicated, when Captain Dunstan was 
announced, 

“ How good of you to come and cheer me up 
this horrid day!” said Mrs. Cathcart, who had 
perceived with her first glance at Dunstan that 
there was some purpose more than ordinary in 
his visit. “The rain has beaten even Miss 
Ainslie.” 

“T am glad of it; I was afraid I should not 
find you alone. Rather an odd thing has hap- 
pened. You remember about the letter that Mrs. 
Drummond left, to be forwarded to me after her 
death, and which did not reach me?” 

“ Yes, I remember.” 

“Tt has reached me at last, in a very strange 
way—through Esdaile.” 

“ How in the world did he come to have it ?” 

“You shall hear.” Dunstan read from Sir 
Wilfrid’s letter: “‘I fancy the inclosed must be 
the missing letter which the lawyer was so positive 
he had forwarded to you. How it came to be 
among my papers I can not understand. I found 
it, in searching among a lot of things I had brought 
back from Ceylon, for a paper which Sandilands 
wants, only a few minutes since, I hope it is Mrs. 
Drummond’s letter ; it will be a satisfaction, if so, 
to you and Miss Monroe.’ Then there’s something 
about himself. But the fact is, the inclosed is 
the missing letter.” 

“ How very strange! How relieved Janet will 
be! How glad you must be! You have been 
very anxious for some knowledge of Mrs. Drum- 
mond’s wishes.” 

“Yes,” said Dunstan, but with some embarrass- 
ment; “only it is a curious thing, so very unlike 
what I remember and should have expected of 
Mrs. Drummond. The letter is marked ‘ private,’ 
but the circumstances are so different from those 
under which she expected it would reach me 
that I think I am justified in asking you to read 
it. You are the only friend I have here, and 
you know. more about her, and the place too, 
than Ido. If I had had the letter at the right 
time I should have kept it to myself, of course, 
but—” 

Dunstan did not finish his sentence, and Mrs. 
Cathcart, though full of curiosity both natural 
and blameless, did not help him by a word. 

“ Will you read it and advise me?” he asked 
at length, and placed in her hands the message 
from the dead. 

Carefully and distinctly written, in small, close 
characters, and bearing date three months pre- 
vious to that of her death, Mrs. Drummond’s last 
words to the inheritor of her fortune were as 
follows : 


“You will receive together with the communi- 
cation I am about to make to you an announce- 
ment which will be unexpected and welcome—that 
of your inheritance of the whole of your honored 
uncle’s property. I have decided upon making 
you my sole heir. It is not my intention here to 
enter upon the motives which have actuated me 
in taking this course; if you ever discover them, 
it will be under circumstances of still greater 
interest and value to yourself. I only think it 
necessary to say that they are not in any way 
connected with any views entertained or wishes 
expressed by Admiral Drummond. I act entirely 
by my own free-will, and from considerations 
which do not arise from any of the occurrences 
or relations of the past. 





“ You will be very glad to come into possession 
of Bevis, and you may perhaps feel an impulse 
of gratitude toward my memory, although you 
have never liked me and I have never liked you. 
I am quite willing to acknowledge, writing, as I 
am, words which you will not read until I shall 
have passed out of the sphere of human judg- 
ment, that this was more my fault than yours. 
You are a young man of the modern pattern, and 
that pattern is not to my taste; you are quite 
unlike your uncle, whom I loved, honored, re- 
spected, and obeyed, and I would have had you like 
him. When I have said that, I have said all, and 
I confess to a prejudice which I record here only 
because I think it right to acknowledge also that 
I do not believe you will make a bad use of the 
fortune that in your uncle’s hands did good to 
many. I leave no charges on the estate that will 
be yours when you read these lines, I h 


tain Dunstan, I ought not to have seen this; you 
ought not to have given it to me to read.” 

“TI know—I am afraid—lI believe I ought not ; 
but I did not know what to do, and I wanted ad- 
vice so much. There was no use in telling you 
about one part of the letter and not telling you 
about the other. And neither of us is any the 
wiser, you know, about the matter which I am to 
keep to myself. I shall do so, of course.” 

“Of course,” assented Mrs. Cathcart, with re- 
nunciation almost noble. 

“T suppose I may claim—and that is the chief 
thing I came to ask you—to have fulfilled the 
conditions unconsciously, and may examine this 
packet when the time comes? What do you 
think ?” 

“T can form an opinion of only one side of the 
conditions,” said Mrs. Cathcart, with the utmost 





your action in nothing, but I am about to express 
a few wishes which I believe you will observe. 
There is in the world I am shortly to leave one 
person whom I love, and for whose fortune I am 
solicitous—my companion, Janet Monroe. She 
has been the best, the dearest, the most patient 
of friends to me, and she will be nearly friend- 
less when you read this. I have made a small 
provision for her—all she could by any means be 
induced to accept, and derived from funds origi- 
nally my own; not belonging to the estate, or even 
to the ready money bequeathed to me by your 
uncle—so that in future she shall not be obliged 
to assume a position of dependence in any one’s 
house. This, however, does not alter the fact that 
she will be almost alone in the world, and that 
her old home, in which she has been as a daughter 
to me, must pass away from her, and therefore 
I ask you, as the one only manner in which you 
can afford to yourself any proof that you entertain 
gratitude toward me, or kindly memory of one 
who might have been kinder to you, and feels 
that strongly now, to befriend Janet Monroe; to 
place yourself in communication with her im- 
mediately on receiving this letter and the com- 
munication which will accompany it; to consult 
her wishes with respect to her removal from Bevis ; 
and, in conclusion—and this you may perhaps find 
an irksome condition—I wish you to reside unin- 
terruptedly at Bevis for three months after the 
estate shall have come into your hands, 

“T have little to add to this, except one injunc- 
tion, which may seem to you a very fanciful one, 
but which in due time will explain itself. I beg 
your close heed to it. You will be handed by Jan- 
et Monroe, when you see her for the first time aft- 
er your arrival at Bevis, a key. She knows noth- 
ing of the ptacle it belongs to, and it is my 
wish that you shall make no reference to it. In 
the old bureau that stands between the windows 
in my room there is a range of pigeon-holes, with 
a square space shut in by a little door in the cen- 
tre; the key I allude to unlocks that door. When 
you have been three months at Bevis, if in all oth- 
er respects you have carried out my wishes, if you 
have made a friend of Janet Monroe, if you have 
won her confidence and esteem, then, and in that 
case only, I wish you to open the sealed packet 
that I have placed in the bureau as above de- 
scribed. If, for any reason, you have not done 
these things, you will not break the seals of the 
packet, but destroy it unopened. I enjoin on you, 
also, in the case of your having contracted any en- 
gagement, or intended to contract any 
ment, to marry, as the matter which I intend to 
be made known to you, under the circumstances 
I have explained, is not one I would wish to be 
known to any but you, and to you only as the 
possessor of Bevis, to destroy the sealed pack- 
et, unopened, immediately on your arrival at 
Bevis. 

“T have no more to say, except that I hope you 
will so live, where your uncle left the good repute 
of the just to keep his memory green, that it may 
seem to all who know you and remember him 
that I have done right. 

“MarcareT DrumMonp.” 





Dunstan observed Mrs. Cathcart attentively 
while she read this letter, and saw that her sur- 
prise was extreme. 

“Did you find the sealed packet there?” was 
her first utterance, as she reperused the closing 
sentences. 

“Yes. Ihad never even been in the room until 
to-day. The admiral’s corridor, as they call it, is 
shut up in general, but I made it a visit after I 
had read the letter, and found the room just as I 
remembered it, with the bureau between the win- 
dows, and in the bureau the packet, done up in 
parchment, and addressed to me.” 

“You left it there ?” 

“Naturally: the time is not up, even if I had 
a right to break the seals according to the con- 
ditions of this strange letter. It is very frank, is 
it not ?” 

“Very; and characteristic of the writer. It is 
a pity you and she were not better friends. The 
upsetting of all Mrs. Drummond’s plans by the ac- 
cident that her letter did not reach you is strange ; 
but I think circumstances have fulfilled them al- 
most as fully as intent could have done. You 
have resided at Bevis uninterruptedly since your 
return to England, you have seen a great deal of 
Janet, and I think I may safely add, without any 
prompting, you and she are good friends.” 

“Yes, yes, you may indeed,” said Dunstan. 
“Who could fail to appreciate Miss Monroe? 
Still, I wish I had known: many things might 
have been done which she would have liked.” 

“T think not, really. No, there is nothing to 
regret; no harm has been done, except that you 


have had some unnecessary uneasiness. All has 


been just as Mrs. Drummond would have wished 
it to be, and when the time comes you will be en- 
titled to break the seals of this mysterious and 
tantalizing parcel—of which Janet is to know 
nothing ; and, indeed,” added Mrs. Cathcart, “now 
that I consider the letter carefully, I see no one 
but yourself was to know any thing of it, Cap- 





e of manner, and the slyest purpose. “I 
don’t know whether you are engaged to marry any 
one, you must remember.” 

“Of course Iam not! As if you would not 
know it if I were! But”—he was evidently in a 
hurry to get away from the subject—“ ought I 
or ought I not to say any thing to Miss Monroe 
about this letter? Trying to go back to the state 
of things at the time when this ought to have 
reached me, I feel Miss Monroe would naturally 
have known nothing of its contents.” 

“The safest conclusion, I think,” said Mrs. 
Catheart, “is to abide by Mrs. Drummond’s in- 
tention so far as you can. It has been frustrated 
to a certain extent by circumstances, but stop 
there. She meant that letter for yourself only ; 
let it be so. I will not mention its existence, 
Janet will probably not refer again to its sup- 
posed loss, and if Sir Wilfrid Esdaile asks any 
questions, it is easy to say it is a letter of instruc- 
tions.” 

“Esdaile will only want to know if it throws 
any light upon Mrs. Drummond’s motive for leav- 
ing Bevis to me, and I may safely say it does not. 
That mystery is deeper than ever, in fact. How- 
ever, if you are clear that I had better say noth- 
ing to Miss Monroe, I will do so. .I am going 
to dine at The Chantry, and felt I must see you 
first.” 

“T am quite clear about it. When did you 
come to Bevis ?” 

“ Ah! you want to count up the three months ; 
so do I: that old bureau has got a kind of Blue- 
beard’s chamber fascination forme. On the tenth 
of January I shall have been three months at Bevis. 
In three weeks I shall know all about it.” 

“Don’t tantalize me,” said Mrs. Cathcart, “as 
I am to know no more. But tell me about Sir 
Wilfrid ; he is quite well, I hope?” 

“T don’t know—I don’t think he is; there is 
something wrong with him. His letter is short, 
and there is nothing in it except a refusal to join 
me in a little trip abroad, and a hint that he may 
possibly go out again to look after his plantation 


im Ceylon.” 
“What a restless being he must be !” 
“He isn’t generally. However, it is just as well 


he is not inclined for the Riviera, as I should not 
think of leaving Bevis just now.” 

Captain Dunstan took his departure, and Mrs. 
Cathcart continued to sit at the fireside, while the 
rain fell and the day darkened, looking absently 
into the red coal caverns as if she were reading 
fortunes there. Her thoughts took many forms, 
but they recurred more than once to this: 

“ Her motive a mystery! It is as clear as day- 
light ; but why, loving Janet as she did, and dis- 
tinctly not liking him, she should lay such an un- 
mistakable plan, by throwing him in her way and 
keeping him out of other people’s, to marry her 
to him, I can not understand. Why did she not 
make the match in her lifetime, if she wanted to 
make it? Why is he so blind, so dull, to the mean- 
ing of it all?” 

It seemed as though the hope that Mrs. Cath- 
cart had been cherishing ought to have been 
strengthened by the strange disclosure that had 
been made to her, but somehow it was not. At 
the end of her reverie she had but two conclusions 
distinctly before her; the one that Dunstan was 
not in love with Janet, the other that he would 
be certain to find some excuse for imparting to 
herself the knowledge which he was to obtain on 
the tenth of January. 

‘ [To BE CONTINUED.) 
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PART L—(Continued.) 


Tue two young Englishmen inaugurated the 
policy of not resisting Mrs. Westgate by submit- 
ting, with great docility and thankfulness, to her 
husband. He was evidently a very good fellow, 
and he made an impression upon his visitors; 
his hospitality seemed to recommend itself con- 
sciously—with a friendly wink, as it were—as if 
it hinted, judicially, that you could not possibly 
make a better bargain. Lord Lambeth and his 
cousin left their entertainer to his labors and 
returned to their hotel, where they spent three 
or four hours in their respective shower-baths. 
Percy Beaumont had suggested that they ought 
to see something of the town; but “Oh, damn 
the town!” his noble kinsman had rejoined. 
They returned to Mr. Westgate’s office in a car- 
riage, with their luggage, very punctually ; but it 
must be reluctantly recorded that, this time, he 
kept them waiting so long that they felt them- 
selves missing the steamer, and were deterred 
only by an amiable modesty from dispensing 
with his attendance, and starting on a hasty 
scramble to the wharf. But when at last he ap- 
peared, and the carriage plunged into the pur- 





lieus of Broadway, they jolted and jostled to such 

purpose that they reached the huge white 
vessel while the bell for departure was still ring- 
ing, and the absorption of passengers still active. 
It was indeed, as Mr. Westgate had said, a big 
boat, and his leadership in the innumerable and 
interminable corridors and cabins, with which he 
seemed perfectly acquainted, and of which any 
one and every one appeared to have the entrée, 
was very grateful to the slightly bewildered voy- 
agers. He showed them their state-rocm—a 
spacious apartment, embellished with gas lamps, 
mirrors en pied, and sculptured furniture—and 
then, long after they had been intimately con- 
vinced that the steamer was in motion and 
launched upon the unknown stream that they 
were about to navigate, he bade them a sociable 
farewell. 

“Well, good-by, Lord Lambeth,” he said; 
“good-by, Mr. Percy Beaumont. I hope you'll 
have a good time. Just let them do what they 
want with you. I'll come down by-and-by and 
look after you.” 

The young Englishmen emerged from their 
cabin and amused themselves with wandering 
about the immense labyrinthine steamer, which 
struck them as an extraordinary mixture of a 
ship and a hotel. It was densely crowded with 
passengers, the larger number of whom appeared 
to be ladies and very young children; and in the 
big saloons, ornamented in white and gold, which 
followed each other in surprising succession, be- 
neath the swinging gas-light, and among the 
small side passages where the negro domestics 
of both sexes assembled with an air of philo- 
sophic leisure, every one was moving to and fro 
and exchanging loud and familiar observations. 
Eventually, at the instance of a discriminating 
black, our young men went and had some “ sup- 
per” in a wonderful place arranged like a thea- 
tre, where, in a gilded gallery, upon which little 
boxes appeared to open, a large orchestra was 
playing operatic selections, and, below, people 
were handing about bills of fare, as if they had 
been programmes. All this was sufficiently cu- 
rious; but the agreeable thing, later, was to sit 
out on one of the great white decks of the steam- 
er, in the warm breezy darkness, and, in the 
vague starlight, to make out the line of low, mys- 
terious coast. The young Englishmen tried 
American cigars—those of Mr. Westgate—and 
talked together as they usually talked, with many 
odd silences, lapses of logic, and incongruities of 
transition; like people who have grown old to- 
gether, and learned to supply each other’s miss- 
ing phrases; or, more especially, like people 
thoroughly conscious of a common point of view, 
so that a style of conversation superficially lack- 
ing in finish might suffice for reference to a fund 
of associations in the light of which every thing 
was all right. 

“We really seem to be going out to sea,” 
Percy Beaumont observed. “ Upon my word, we 
are going back to England. He has shipped us 
off again. I call that ‘real mean.’” 

“T suppose it’s all right,” said Lord Lambeth. 
“T want to see those pretty girls at Newport. 
You know he told us the place was an island; 
and aren’t all islands in the sea ?” 

“Well,” resumed the elder traveller after a 
while, “if his house is as good as his cigars, we 
shall do very well.” 

“He seems a very good fellow,” said Lord 
Lambeth, as if this idea had just occurred to 
him. 

“T say, we had better remain at the inn,” re- 
joined his companion, presently. “I don’t think 
I like the way he spoke of his house. I don’t 
like stopping in the house with such a tremen- 
dous lot of women.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” said Lord Lambeth. And 
then they smoked a while in silence. “Fancy his 
thinking we do no work in England!” the young 
man resumed. 

“T dare say he didn’t really think so,” said 
Percy Beaumont. 

“ Well, I guess they don’t know much about 
England over here!” declared Lord Lambeth, 
humorously. And then there was another long 
pause, “He was devilish civil,” observed the 
young nobleman. 

“ Nothing, certainly, could have been more civ- 
il,” rejoined his companion. 

“Littledale said his wife was great fun,” said 
Lord Lambeth. 

“Whose wife—Littledale’s ” 


“This American’s—Mrs. Westgate. What's 
his name? J. L.” 
Beaumont was silent a moment. “ What was 


fun to Littledale,” he said at last, rather senten- 
tiously, “may be death to us.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked his 
kinsman. “I am as good a man as Little. 
dale.” 

“ My dear boy, I hope you won’t begin to flirt,” 
said Percy Beaumont. 

“TI don’t care. I dare say I sha’n’t begin.” 

“With a married woman, if she’s bent upon it, 
it’s all very well,” Beaumont expounded. “But 
our friend mentioned a young lady—a sister, a 
sister-in-law. For God’s sake, don’t get entangled 
with her !” 

“ How do you mean entangled »” 

“Depend upon it she will try to hook you.” 

“Oh, bother !” said Lord Lambeth. 

“ American girls are very clever,” urged his 
companion. 

“So much the better,” the young man declared. 

“T fancy they are always up to some game of 
that sort,” Beaumont continued. 

“They can’t be worse than they are in England,” 
said Lord Lambeth, judicially. 

“ Ah, but in England,” replied Beaumont, “ you 
have got your natural protectors. You have got 
your mother and sisters.” 

“My mother and sisters—” began the young 
nobleman, with a certainenergy. But he stopped 
in time, puffing at his cigar. 

“ Your mother spoke to me about it, with tears 
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in her eyes,” said Percy Beaumont. “ Shesaid she 
felt very nervous. I promised tc keep you out of 
mischief.” 

“You had better take care of yourself,” said 
the object of maternal and ducal solicitude. 

“ Ah,” rejoined the young barrister, “I haven’t 
the expectation of a hundred thousand a year, 
not to mention other attractions.” 

“ Well,” said Lord Lambeth, “ don’t cry out be- 
fore you're hurt!” 

It was certainly very much cooler at Newport, 
where our travellers found themselves assigned 
to a couple of diminutive bedrooms in a far-away 
angle of an immense hotel. 
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into relations with one of these young ladies ; and 
his companion (as he had done a couple of days 
before) found occasion to check the young noble- 


} man’s colle yuial impulses. 


“You had better take care,” said Percy Beau- 
mont, “or you will have an offended father or 
brother pulling out a bowie-knife.” 

“T assure you it is all right,” Lord Lambeth 
replied. “ You know the Americans come to these 
big hotels to make acquaintances.” 

“T know nothing about it, and neither do you,” 
said his kinsman, who, like a clever man, had be- 


| gun to perceive that the observation of Ameri- 


They had gone ashore | 


in the early summer twilight, and had very prompt- | 


ly put themselves to bed ; thanks to which circum- 
stance, and to their having, during the previous 
hours, in their commodious cabin, slept the sleep 
of youth and health, they began to feel, toward 
eleven o’clock, very alert and inquisitive. They 


looked out of their windows across a row of small | 
green fields, bordered with low stone walls of | 


rude construc- 
tion, and saw a 
deep blue ocean 
lying beneath a 
deep blue sky, 
and flecked now 
and then with 
scintillating | 
patches of foam. | 
A strong, fresh 
breeze came in 
through the cur- 
tainless  case- 
ments, and 
prompted our 
young men to 
observe, general- 
ly, that it didn’t 
seem half a bad 
climate. They 
made other ob- 
servations aft- 
er they had | 
emerged from | 
their rooms in 
pursuit of break- 
fast—a meal of 
which they par- 
took in a huge 
bare hall, where 
a hundred ne- 
groes, in white 
jackets, § were 
shuffling about 
upon an un- 
carpeted floor; 
where the flies 
were superabun- 
dant, and the 
tables and dish- 
es covered over 
with a strange, 
voluminous = in- 





tegument of 
coarse blue 
gauze ; and 
where several 


little boys and 
girls, who had 
risen late, were 
seated in fastid- 
ious solitude at 
the morning re- 
past, These 
young persons 
had not the 
morning paper 
before them, but 
they were en- 
gaged in languid 
perusal of the 
bill of fare. 
This latter 
document was a 
great puzzle to 
our friends, who, 
on reflecting that 
its bewildering 
categories had 
relation to break- 
fast alone, had 
an uneasy pre- 
vision of an en- 
eyclopedic din- 





ner list. They 
found a great 
deal of enter- 
tainment at the 
hotel, an enor- 
mous wooden 
structure, for 


the erection of | 0 lla hen 
which it seemed 
to them that 
the virgin for- 


ests of the West must have been terribly de- | 


flowered. It was perforated from end to end with 
immense bare corridors, through which a strong 
draught was blowing—bearing along wonderful 
figures of ladies in white morning dresses and 
clouds of Valenciennes Jace, who seemed to float 
down the long vistas with expanded furbelows, 
like angels spreading their wings. In front was 
& gigantic veranda, upon which an army might 
have encamped—a vast wooden terrace, with a 
roof as lofty as the nave of a cathedral. Here 
our young Englishmen enjoyed, as they supposed, 
a glimpse of American society, which was distrib- 
uted over the measureless expanse in a variety of 
sedentary attitudes, and appeared to consist large- 
ly of pretty young girls, dressed as if for a féte 
champétre, swaying to and fro in rocking-chairs, 
fanning themselves with large straw fans, and en- 
joying an enviable exemption from social cares, 
Lord Lambeth had a theory, which it might be 
interesting to trace to its origin, that it would be 
not only agreeable, but easily possible, to enter 








can society demanded a re-adjustment of one’s 
standard. 

“ Hang it, then, let’s find out !” cried Lord Lam- 
beth, with some impatience. ‘ You know I don’t 
want to miss any thing.” 

“ We will find out,” said Percy Beaumont, very 
reasonably. ‘ We will go and see Mrs, Westgate, 
and make all the proper inquiries.” 

And so the two inquiring Englishmen, who had 





plexions. At last the young men came within 
sight of the sea again, and then, having interro- 
gated a gardener over the paling of a villa, they 
turned into an open gate. Here they found them- 
selves face to face with the ocean and with a very 
picturesque structure, resembling a magnified cha- 
let, which was perched upon a green embankment 
just above it. The house had a veranda of ex- 
traordinary width all around it, and a great many 
doors and windows standing open to the veranda. 
These various apertures had, in common, such an 
accessible, hospitable air, such a breezy flutter 
within of light curtains, such expansive thresh- 
olds and re-assuring interiors, that our friends hard- 
ly knew which was the regular entrance, and, aft- 
er hesitating a moment, presented themselves at 
one of the windows. The room within was dark, 
but in a moment a graceful figure vaguely shaped 
itself in the rich-looking gloom, and a lady came 
to meet them. Then they saw that she had been 
seated at a table writing, and that she had heard 
them and had got up. She stepped out into the 





Fias. 1 anp 2.—WINTER WRAPPINGS. 


this lady’s address inscribed in her husband's hand 
upon a card, descended from the veranda of the 
big hotel and took their way, according to direc- 
tion, along a large straight road, past a series of 
fresh-locking villas embosomed in shrubs and 
flowers, and inclosed in an ingenious variety of 
wooden palings. The morning was brilliant and 
cool, the villas were smart and snug, and the walk 
of the young travellers was very entertaining. 
Every thing looked as if it had received a coat of 
fresh paint the day before—the red roofs, the 
green shutters, the clean, bright browns and buffs 
of the house fronts. The flower beds on the little 
lawns seemed to sparkle in the radiant air, and 
the gravel in the short carriage sweeps to flash 
and twinkle. Along the road came a hundred lit- 
tle basket-phaetons, in which, almost always, a 
couple of ladies were sitting—ladies in white 
dresses and long white gloves, holding the reins 
and looking at the two Englishmen, whose nation- 
ality was not elusive, through thick blue veils tied 
tightly about their faces as if to guard their com- 





light; she wore a frank, charming smile, with | 
which she held out her hand to Percy Beau- | 


mont, 

“Oh, you must be Lord Lambeth and Mr. Beau- 
mont,” she said. “Ihave heard from my husband 
that you wouldcome. I am extremely glad to see 
you.” And she shook hands with each of her vis- 
itors. Her visitors were a little shy, but they had 
very good manners ; they responded with smiles 
and exclamations, and they apologized for not 
knowing the front-door. The lady rejoined, with 
vivacity, that when she wanted to see people very 
much she did not insist upon those distinctions, 
and that Mr. Westgate had written to her of his 
English friends in terms that made her really 
anxious. “He said you were so terribly pros- 
trated,” said Mrs. Westgate. 

“Oh, you mean by the heat?” replied Percy 
Beaumont. “We were rather knocked up, but we 
feel wonderfully better. We had such a jolly—a 
—voyage down here. It’s so very good of you to 
mind,” 











“Yes, it’s so very kind of you,” murmured 
Lord Lambeth. 

Mrs. Westgate stood smiling ; she was extreme- 
ly pretty. ‘“ Well, I did mind,” she said; “andI 
thought of sending for you this morning to the 
Ocean House. I am very glad you are better, and 
I am charmed you have arrived. You must come 
round to the other side of the piazza.” And she 
led the way, with a light, smooth step, looking 
back at the young men and smiling. 

The other side of the piazza was, as Lord Lam- 
beth presently remarked, a very jolly place. It 
was of the most liberal proportions, and with its 
awnings, its fanciful chairs, its cushions and rugs, 
its view of the ocean, close at hand, tumbling along 
the base of the low cliffs whose level tops inter- 
vened in lawn-like smoothness, it formed a charm- 
ing complement to the drawing-room. As such 
it was in course of use at the present moment; it 
was occupied by a social circle. There were sev- 
eral ladies and two or three gentlemen, to whom 
Mrs, Westgate proceeded to introduce the distin- 
guished _ stran- 
gers. She men- 
tioned a great 
many names 
very freely and 
distinctly; the 
young English- 
men, shuffling 
about and bow- 
ing, were rath- 
er bewildered. 
But at last they 








were provided 
with chairs— 
low, wicker 
chairs, gilded, 


and tied with a 
| great many rib- 
bons—and one 
| of the ladies (a 
very young per- 
son, with a little 
snub-nose and 
several dimples) 
offered Percy 
Me A Beaumont a fan. 
Na 
Sy The fan was also 
vw AM adorned with 
V, pink love-knots ; 
but Percy Beau- 
mont declined 
it, although he 
was very hot. 
Presently, how- 
ever, it became 
cooler ; the 
breeze from the 
sea was deli- 
cious, the view 
| was charming, 
and the people 
sitting there 
looked exceed- 
ingly fresh and 
comfortable. 
Several of the 
ladies seemed to 
be young girls, 
and the gentle- 
men were slim, 
fair youths, such 
as our friends 
had seen the day 
before in New 
York. The la- 
dies were work- 
ing upon bands 
of tapestry, and 
one of the young 
men had an open 
book in his lap. 
Beaumont after- 
ward learned 
from one of the 
ladies that this 
young man had 
been reading 
aloud, that he 
was from Bos- 
ton, and was 
very fond of 
reading aloud. 
Beaumont said 
it was a great 
pity that they 
had interrupted 
him; he should 
like so much 
(from all he had 
heard) to hear 
| a Bostonian 
read. Couldn’t 
the young man 
be induced to go 
on ? 
“Oh no,” said his informant, very freely; “he 
wouldn’t be able to get the young ladies to attend 
to him now.” 
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[To BE CONTINUED.) 





Winter Wrappings, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This elegant wrap is made of black 
satin elaborately trimmed with old gold bead 
passementerie and fringe of chenille strands, 
each of which is finished by old gold beads. 
The dress is black silk with a flowing train and 
a brocaded apron trimmed with fringe. Black 
velvet bonnet, trimmed with old gold colored rib- 
bon and plume. 

Fig. 2.--This graceful wrap is of beige-colored 
satin cloth made in dolman shape with round 
back and square sides. Soutache-like embroid- 
ery and marabout fringe are the trimmings. The 
bonnet is beige-colored felt with satin trimming. 
The dress is black silk, trimmed with knife- 
pleating. 
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Plain High Basque, Panier Over-Skirt, 
and Demi-trained Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


fe eee graceful dress is an excellent design for 
silks and woolens for afternoon wear, and 
for nice occasions generally, In the illustration 
given satin-striped silk is combined with plain 
silk in a very stylish way; it is a matter of fancy 
whether one or two materials are used, but when 
two are used there is no more elegant way of 
combining them. This design is especially com- 
mended for the black silk dresses about which 
readers often make inquiries. The basque is of 
the simplest shape, with the graceful short side 
forms in the back, and is so handsomely fitted 
that trimming is not needed, especially when two 
materials are used. The panier over-skirt is di- 
agonally draped in front, but, if preferred, may 
easily be made with straight folds across the 
apron by laying the pleats alike on each side. 
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on the edge of the goods, and the remaining pieces 
lengthwise. Take up the darts in front, and turn 
the hem as notched at the top and bottom. Close 
the shoulder and under-arm seam by the perfora- 
tions, and the remaining seams by the notches. 
Close the seams of the sleeve. Sew on the cuff 
by meeting the notches. When sewing in the 
sleeve place the long seam even with the side 
back seam, and the short one to the notch in the 
front part of the armhole, and hold the sleeve to- 
ward you when sewing. Cut the standing collar 
bias, and join to the neck as notched. An outlet 
of an inch is allowed for perforated seams, and a 
quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a person 
of medium size, 34 yards. 

Panter Over-Skiat.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—half of front, half of back, and two side 
gores. Cut the front with the long straight edge 
on a fold of the’goods to avoid a seam. Cut two 
pieces like the pattern given of the back breadth. 
Cut one piece each of the side gores. Join the 
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Quantity of material, single width, for a person 
of medium size, 6 yards. 

Demi-rratneD Skirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and side form. Cut the front 
and back with the longest straight edge laid on 
the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two 
pieces like the pattern given of the side gore. 
Join together by the notches. A quarter of an 
inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, single width, 5 yards. 





Crochet Border for Jackets, Shawls, etc. 
See illustration on page 828. 

Tus border is worked with white zephyr worst- 
ed in Afghan stitch, on which raised scallops are 
croeheted. These are ornamented with stitches 
and knots of red filling silk. Work the border on 
a foundation of the requisite length, as follows: 
The Ist round of the 1st pattern row in the ordi- 
nary Afghan stitch. In the 2d round always alter- 
nately work off the next 4 st. (stitch) as usual, 7 
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worked on red satin ribbon an inch wide: On 
the middle of the ribbon fasten white braid 
three-eighths of an inch wide with cross stitches 
of red and overcast stitches of green silk, then 
work the chain stitches with white and the point 
Russe stitches with yellow, black, and blue silk. 
Trim the border with gold cord, which is overeast 
with red silk, and edge it with box-pleated red 
satin ribbon half an inch wide. Tie handle of 
straw braid is run with similar ribbon and 
trimmed with bows. For the bag, which is set 
into the basket, cut of red silk one piece seven 
inches and a quarter high and fourteen inches 
and a half wide, sew it up on the ends, turn down 
the upper edge an inch and three-quarters wide 
and stitch it for a hem, through which are run 
red silk cords. 


Borders for Tidies, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 829. 
Fig. 1.—Work the foundation for this border 
in straight netting, and darn it in point de toile 


PLAIN HIGH BASQUE, PANIER OVER-SKIRT, AND DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT.—FRONT AND BACK.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of the Plain High Basque, Panier Over-Skirt, and Demi-trained Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, Prepaid, on Receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents for the whole Suit.) 


There is but one gore on each side of this over- 
skirt, yet the pattern of each is given, as the sides 
are differently pleated to form the diagonal folds. 
The panier puffs are soft, yet sufficiently bouffant 
for style; a loop is put in the middle between 
these puffs and fastened over a button on the 
edge of the back of the basque. The use of two 
fabrics in this model will enable many ladies to 


side gores to the front by the corresponding 
notches. Make six upturned pleats on the back 
edge of the side gore for the left side, meeting 
two perforations for each pleat. Make six up- 


| turned pleats in the middle of the side gore for 
| the right side, meeting two perforations for each 


modernize old dresses by it; its simple style also | 


commends it to those wearing mourning. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
PLAIN HIGH BASQUE, PANIER OVER-SKIRT, 
AND DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. 

_ Prat Hien Basque.—This pattern is in seven 
pieces—front, side body for the front, side body 
for the back, back, sleeve, cuff, and collar. The 
front is fitted by two darts, and a side body on 
each side. The back is adjusted to the figure by 
a middle seam, and a side body seam beginning 
in each armhole. When cutting, place the front 
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pleat. Gather the back edge of the right gore, 
and both edges of the back breadth, in a space of 
nine inches, between the notches. Join the seams 
by the corresponding notches. The back breadth 
extends below the side gore, as seen in the illustra- 
tion. Make four upturned pleats in the middle of 
the back, meeting two perforations for each pleat. 
Turn in the middle of the single perforation near- 
est the top, and fasten to the corresponding one 
in the back of the basque, on the middle seam, 
near the bottom. Tie the skirt back by a num- 
ber of tapes sewed on the wrong side over the 
gathers. Gather the top of the back breadth, and 
sew on a belt the required size of the waist. A 
quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 


| 
| 





ch. (chain stitch), the last of which is fastened 
to the first. Next follow six pattern rows like 
that just described, but transposing the design. 
Then work another pattern row in the ordinary 
Afghan stitch and one round of slip stitches. 
Fasten the scallops with long stitches of red fill- 
ing silk, and work the knotted stitches as shown 
by the illustration. 


Work-Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 828. 

Tue bottom and rim of this basket are made 
of card-board, which is covered first with white 
glazed paper, and then on the outside with point- 
ed straw braid, and is trimmed with an embroid- 
ered border. The points of the braid are shaped 
separately, and set in rows on the basket—two 
rows with the points turning upward and three 
rows with the points downward. The interval 
between these rows is filled with a border, of 
which Fig. 2 shows a section. This border is 


and in point d’esprit with medium-sized thread, 
and work the wheels and the raised bars and 
pointed figures in point de reprise. 

Fig. 2.—This border is worked on net. Hav- 
ing transferred the design to the material, run 


| the outlines with thread, and edge the design fig- 


ures in button-hole stitch. The veins are work 
ed in tent stitch with similar thread. Cut away 
the material between the design figures. These 


| two borders were shown combined for the tidy 


on the fauteuil on page 812 of Bazar, No. 51, 
Vol. XI. 


Basket for Sewing Utensils. 
See illustration on page 829. 

Tue basket and handle are made of polished 
black cane rods. For the bottom, lid, and sides 
set in pieces of card-board, which are covered on 
the outside with cream-colored perforated board. 
The latter is trimmed in application embroidery 
with fawn-colored and cream-colored perforated 
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board. The fawn-colored perforated board is 
fastened on the foundation in back and cross 
stitch and in point Russe with white silk, and the 
cream-colored application is fastened on in point 
Russe with light and dark blue and white silk. 
The handle is wound with blue silk cord, finished 
on the ends with tassels of silk in the same col- 
or. The basket is closed with a bronze lock. 


Crochet Design for Children’s Jackets. 
See illustration on page 828. 

Tus diamond design is worked with white 
zephyr worsted in single crochet, interspersed 
with raised loops. Every four such loops are 
caught together with a stitch of white filling silk. 
This design is the same as that used for the jack- 
et on page 813 of Bazar, No. 51, Vol. XL (see the 
accompanying description). 





DON’T. 

Dor’r speak angrily to a child. 
dog when he is asleep. 
friends of your parents. Don’t often visit your 
neighbors at meal time. Don’t neglect a cough, 
thinking it will cure itself. (Thousands die of 
consumption by so doing.) Don’t forget Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, for it cures a 
cough or cold in one-half the time required by 
any other medicine, and is the only medicine 
known that positively cures consumption in its 
early stages.—{ Com. ] 


Don’t kick a 
Don’t go back on the 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 
Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 


. of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 


to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular. Morcan & ALLEN, 59 John Street, New 
York,—[ Com. ] 





AMERICAN PERFUMERY AT PARIS. 


Tse only award for American Perfumery at 
the Paris Exposition has been received by Lo- 
RENZ Bro’s of Toledo for their Concentrated 
Perfumes and Elite Face Powder—thus making 
them “ by appointment” perfumers to their Roy- 
al Highnesses the Ladies of America.—[ Com.] 





Tar Youru’s Companton.—For judicious editing, 
select and popular contributors, and sprightly, enter- 
taining reading, the Youth's Companion has no supe- 
rior among the Youth’s publications.—{ Com.) 





Sanaroca Srrines 1x Winter.—Drs. Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Tarkish, Russian, Bower yer and 
Electric Baths, Equalizer, ‘and other valuable facilities 
for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and other diseases. 

ces reduced. Send for circular. —{Com.]} 


FLORILINE. 


we PPLOBILINE.” —For THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 


Is the best liquid ad in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all para- 
sites or living “animalcule,” leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful ‘fragrance to the breath. 
THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 

removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY = GALLUP, ‘No. 498 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed "everywhere. 


ATTENTION, LADIES! 


The Setiosing will be ce: Bw by mail to any 
Pp 











address on receipt of one dollar: 
One Imitation Stone Cameo Ladies? Set 
(ee and earrings), latest style; one pair 
Cameo Sleeve Buttons to match; one 
large Miniature Brooch, nicely chased; 
one large Oval Locket, elegant design. 
The above are all Electro-plated, and copied from the 

latest gold patterns. Address 

BENTON NOVELTY CoO., 

27 South 6th St., Williamsburg, N. Y. 


o) LADIES PURCHASING CORSETS 
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Should examine Madam FOY’S 
IMPROVED 

CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
It will be found in every particular 
superior to the oid style, and com- 
bining more desirable qualities than 
any other corset in the market. For 
sale by all leading Jobbers and Re- 
tailers. Manufactured by 
FOY & HARMON, 

New Haven, Conn 





PATTERNS ON LINEN. 
and Sampie Pater, prices, Singly and by the Dozen, 
GURNEY & 00., P.O. Box 8527, 





iW YORK SHOPP 


Ot e vordcien, description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O, Box 1654, ' New York. 


Kine our bird in health and son, pons by using SING- 
RSPA py sing ey a For sale by drug- 
cage dealers. Hudson 8t., N.Y. 


— New = Conn 10c., or A Chromos 
10c. Postpaid. J.B. HUSTED, N N. ¥. 
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C.G.GUNTHER’S SONS 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BROADWAY and 234 St., NEW YORK. 


Extra Lon. Seal-Skin Sacques, 


In all Qualities and Sizes, of English Dye. 


Fur-Lined Circulars, 
CLOAKS, AND WRAPS, 


From Paris, and of our own make. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, GENTS’ FURS, 
FUR ROBES, 
RUGS AND MATS. 


Large assortments, superior styles and make, and at 
Low Prices. 


Orders by mail, or information desired, 
will receive special and prompt attention. 








IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with SOZ NT, 
and then, when the hair is sil- 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 

of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical p tion and has 4 re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossibl ie. 


A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Just received, my large Fall and Winter Importations 
of Honiten bn roint Lace phy meme hers ted 
and Books 

and Colored Chenille. Tape and Twist Fringes, Gal- 
loons, Marabout Trimmings, Ornaments and ~ 8, 
Berlin Zephyrs, Embroideries on Canvas, Silk _—— 
and Kid, and all materials for Needlework, 

Somat geet Fringes and Buttons made to order, 0 
mate’ 2 en oe Dres: 
makers’ orders. Samples sent. 


BURT'S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those Made by 


EDWIN C. BURT, New York. 


Ask for Burr’s Suoxs, and notice 
) the stamp on the sole and ining, 
bearing the name of Edwin C. Burt 
in full. Such goods are genuine and 
warran Send to 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton St., 

Brooklyn, N. nn 
who are his Special 
for their Illustrated Eat 































HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations and Pattern on Linen, 50c., post free. 


“ Honiton and Point Lace Patterns.” 


Book containing Pent 150 Designs of rene “ay Cuffs, 

—— abots, 

post free Mme. GURNEY & CO., 711. § Ama 
¥.3 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn. P.O. Box 3527. 


ops om A Perches, whteh 
7. rea Siar ee tothe Bird. 











novelty a ae toe 
Sold by House- 
furnishing H. won 


DIAMONDS. 
TIFFANY & CO’S 


stock of Solitaire and 
matched Diamonds 
contains many choice 
gems, and they have 
an unusually fine col- 
lection of rare Pearls, 
Rubies, Sapphires, 
Cat’s-eyes, and other 
jewels less generally 


known. 


TIFFANY & CO’S “Blue Book” for 
1878-9, containing lists of articles for 
presents, with prices, is sent to any ad- 
dress on request. 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


HOLIDAY, WEDDING, OR BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN. 
Self- ee Requiring no Pressure of Water. 


Blue Glass Basin and Globes, 
mounted on a Golden- Bronze 
Standard, with Polished Marble 


No springs, weights, or hidden 
pechatinn but a simple law of 
hydrostatics practically — 

The apparent absence o' 
tive power excites general o- 
derment surprise. 

P< reliable, and in “ea 

Cologne added to 
water makes it a delightful 
Perfume Fountain, 
at slight pb ae as the water 
7 rasa 
Height to top of Basin, 21 in. 


Price Complete $15. 
More elaborate styles fur- 
nished ; Fountains for 
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Garden or Lawn upon same 


‘Address for Circular, 
JAMES W. TUFTS, 
33 to 39 Bowker Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL. 


An Unequalled Toilet Preparation. 
and Beautifies the Complexi 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


The Finest Stock of HUMAN HAIR and FABRICS 
ever exhibited, positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
A magnificent assortment of all long hair 


SWITCHES 


Of the finest quality warranted, including our newly- 
invented 
Marie Antoinette Switch, 

For the formation of our new COIFFURES, now all 
the style, in all shades, from the lightest blonde to 
black, from 24 to 60 inches in length, at $6, $8, $10, $12, 
$15, and wr ward. 

OLD SWITCHES re-covered with any length of 
hair, and made over while you wait. 

THE COQUET and the finest assortment of INVIS- 
IBLE FRONTS for young and old, improving the 
looks of all instat-tly, always ready, and will not rip or 
tear, from $3 upward. 

COIFFURES, the latest Parisian styles, ready made, 
to match any lady’ 's hair, from $5 upward. 

CURLS, warranted naturally curt, in the choicest 
colors and desirable lengths, from 50c, upward. 

The largest and only leading house in the country. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House, 
Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
ap the largest and best imported, l5c. each; $1 50 
r dozen, 
Combings made => the most approved man- 
ner, roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 
vice given by a French artist how to arran 
the hair most becomingly, FREE OF CHARGE. 
Hair-dressing and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 


A complete Assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, the Great 
Magic Beautifier for the Complexion, imparts a brill- 
iant tan, freckles, es. and 
all skin blemishes. Warranted to be harmless. A Spe- 
cialty. $1 per Box. 

F. Coudray’s ‘‘ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for eee i on dark color of hair a fine golden 
—— id $2 00 per Bottle. 

F. Goudray's celebrated VEGETABLE VELOU- 

be 3 FACE POWDER. 5c. and $1 per Box. 
Coudray’s celebrated INDELIBLE VEGETABLE 
Lip ‘ROUG $1; and FACE ROUGE, $1 50 per 


F. in ae ng TAN, and FRECKLE LOo- 
r 

“Persian Khennaline,” the Wonderfal Instantaneous 

Hair Stainer from the lightest Blonde to the darkest 

preminy warranted to be harmless. $1 and $1 50 per 


*Bomething new F. Coudray’s ALBURNINE will 
fon in rope ra beautiful golden brown —all the fash- 


Europe now. Warranted to be harmless. $250 


a ~~ line of Real pomeetes Shell 
Goods of every description on hand, and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 

Repai: neatly done. 

Our New Catalogue of “‘ How to be Beautiful,” with 
illustrations, FREE of charge on application. 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., New York. 


“There! Now | Know 


How to keep warm and comfort- 
able all the winter, instead of 
noes cold chills up and down 
y back, and running the risk of 
Pecmmena and Rheumatism. I 
wear Smith’s Patent Perfo- 
rated Buckskin Under 
ments. These garments keep 
‘ou rea] comfortable, and prevent 
umonia or Rheumatiem; are 
warranted to give satisfaction = 

















skin. Sold all 50 cen ae 
bottle. CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N.Y. 


THE BEST 


RESENT 


YOU CAN GIVE TO YOUR 


Mother, Wife, or Sister 


IS ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR OF 


SEWING MACHINES, 


DomestiC 


Ware & Show Rooms, 14th St. & Broadway, N.Y. 


Laprary or Conexess, } 
Corvyrtent Orrior, W asutneTon. 











Stores ee my the 
U S.. Send for Circu- 
lar. Manur’pD ONLY BY 
JOHN C. JEWETT & SONS, 


BUFFALO, N. ¥- 


PALM & FECHTELER’S 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT 


ART AMUSEMENTS, 


No, 403 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Decalcomanie, Mineral Decalcomanie, Porcelain 
Colors, — ne gg Pictures, 

Fancy Cards, & 


“Glen 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 














mS wit: Bre rr Rememprrep that on the 23d day of 
ber, Anno Domini 1878, JACOB ABBOTT, of 
fine United States, has deposited in this Office the titles 
of Books, the titles or descriptions of which are in 
the words following, to wit: 
MALLEVILLE. A Franconia Story. By the Author 
of the Rollo Books. 
WALLACE. A Franconia Story. By the Author 
of the Rollo Books. 
MARY ERSKINE. A Franconia Story. By the 
Author of the Rollo Books, 
MARY BELL. A Franconia Story. By the Author 
of the Rollo Books. 
BEECHNUT. A Franconia Story. By the Author 
of the Rollo Books. 
The right whereof he claims as Author, in epee 
pon whe the laws of thé waa ron roRDe ig copy- 


Librarian of © 


and ived the highest American Institnte awa 
for eight consecutive years.” Recommended by phy- 
sicians ly. Send for Circular. 

ALL & CO., 764 Broadway, N.Y. 
ufacturers, also, ‘ander the Andrus Patents. 


A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 

superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 

to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


25 ¢ LADIES’ PACKAGE 25 cts. 
CONTAINS 12 Sheets good Note Paper, 12 Enve- 
lopes, 1 woe Pen-Holder, 1 Yosemite Pen, i Case of 
1 doz. Needles, 1 Ey Ye ears 1 Box Sil- 
ver-Plated Hooks Eyes (2 doz.), 1 Chemisette 
Button, 3¢ doz. Hair C penne some This pine by mail, 
postpaid, for 25c. wt Agents Wanted. Address 
. LAMPHEAR, Baltimore, Md. 


















In renewal for 14 years from November 28, 1878, at 
which time the first term of 28 years will have ex- 
pired. 





QCUrEeE EMBROIDERY, for —— 
and boas mee Pe ed — 

h - er Hubba = 
uC inderell a,” dee. Cc ed, with apes taf ol food? 








48 page Iu ated Catalogue free. 
KATES AND NOVELTIES. 


Fish & Simpson,132 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 








CREWEL EMBROIDERY, 


sone pA Seen CHAIR re. BRACKETS, 





dies, ee r Bed eS in every shade. 
Boon pe 
Kee i pact Coa 2102 ‘Walke rSt.,N.¥. 





ELSON’S IMPORTED BRILLIANT GELATINE is 
the best. A delicious Jelly made with ba greatest 
facility in a few minutes. For sale by all Grocers. 


Send 8-cent stamp for new 48-} nage Catalogu 
BENTLEY BROS,, 10 ‘Walker S St. N.Y. 


((eewrase Decorations. Fine ‘‘ Running Ferns” 


at the rate of $4 per 100 sprays. Brilliant Autumn 
Leaves delicately oot ia - , also asso! 


Ferns, at $1 pes TcLLAMS, Box I posts Hartford, Conn. 


A32 — aes STORY PAPER a year FREER 
Wee fin ard 
in pp it Printing Co.,Syringhld, Masa 











10c. and stamp. 


65% See Oui ioe ‘C.COR , Bristol,Cona, 





pong Rohe er A Cards, no 2 alike, 


50 iXge pseld or jot, 10e Co., Northford, Ct. 





















ee 
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- ) 
SEAL-SKIN. SACQUES 


Fur-Lined Garments 


AT EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES. 


Having purchased our Seal-Skin Sacques early this 
season, an ean long before the late advance in the price 
of Seal-Skins, we are enabled to offer the same at much 
less than present prevailing prices. 


FOR-LINED SILK CIRCULARS, 


At $33.50, $40.00, $50.00, $60.00, and upwards. 


MUFES and BOAS 


In Mink, Seal, Otter, Alaska, Sable, &c., at greatly 
prices. 











A call of inspection is respectfully solicited. 


LADIES’ FINE SUITS and CLOAKS 


Greatly reduced in prices, to make room for our grand 
assortment of Toys and Holiday Goods. 


EHRICHS’, 


287 to 297 Eighth pf 
__ Between 24th and 25th Sts., N.Y. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


SILVER-PLATED 


TABLE | 
WARE‘ 


TABLE, DINNER, 
Tea, and Water 
Sets, 
EPERGNES, 
Fruit and Cake Baskets, 


BUTTER, BAKING, 
VEGETABLE, and 
ENTREE DISHES, 
TUREENS, 
DINNER, 
BREAKFAST and 
PICKLE CASTERS, 
KNIVES, SPOONS, 
FORKS, &e. 


Also a great variety of 


VASES, COLOGNE SETS, 


JEWEL and 
CARD CASES, 


Children’s Cups, Plates, 
and Bowls, 








and a great variety of articles 
appropriate for 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


686 BROADWAY,N.Y. 
Honiton & Point Lace Braids 


Of Pure Linen and of the finest Sheer, made for 
us by our Manufacturers abroad under our Special 


Instructions. 
of our Unequalled Patterns 


PRE M IUM on Linen to every purchaser 


of One Dollur and upward; and with every Five Dol- 
lar order, patterns of either Barb, Collar, Handker- 
chief, &c., with Work Commenced. [2 All 
Goods sent by Letter or Registered Package at our ex- 
pense of carriage. 8c. stamp for Illustrated Price 
and Sample Lists. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 

711 Broadway, N. Y., & 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn, 
Lace Manufacturers & Importers, P.O. Box 3527, N. Y. 

CAUTION.—We have no travelling or other Agents; 
those representing themselves as such are FRAUDS. 


1879—PRICE REDUCED—$1 50. 
THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 

SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. Subscribe now, and 
get last nwmber of this year rrer. Send 10 cents for 
@ specimen copy and Premium-List. 


John L, Shorey, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


Lc PATEEENS any MATERIALS. Best 











quality. est oa in America. Send 8 
cents for - RF e Catalogue. 
BENTLEY 1 ROS.. 102 Walker St., N. Y. 





17 5 Decalcomanie i ml Pictures, 96 varieties, 13c. 
| 5 sheets Scraj Pictures 25c. 


i878 JONES 1840 


Novelties for the Holidays. 


FANCY GOODS. A. Hovservenisu’e Goons. 

MILLINERY. OVO. SILVERWARE. 

BOYS’ SUITS. O OD GLASSWARE. 

GLOVES. Oo ie) Crooxzry. 

LACES, OO OF “Tors. 
JONES 

x x 








i Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue |, 


| AND 
) Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 


JONES 





SHOES. 0 0” SILKS. 
CLOTHS. ~() oO” capers. 
pomestics, "p co DREss Goons. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A _O SUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. OY sHawLs & FURS. 





Immense and varied stock of ele- 
gant Imported and Domestic Goods 
for the Holidays. Great bargains in 
every department. Strangers should 
not fail to examine our assortment. 
Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. Samples and Catalogues 
sent free. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 Broadway, corner 9th Street. 


IMPORTANT HOLIDAY 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


CLOAKS and SUITS 


FOR LADIES AND CH{LDREN, IN EVERY STYLE 
AND MATERIAL, VERY CHEAP. 





CLOTHS, FURS, UNDERWEAR, TRIMMINGS, 
FRINGES, AND BUTTONS, GREATLY 
REDUCED IN PRICE. 


DRESSMAKING 
IN THE BEST STYLE. 
PRICES MODERATE. 


FURS. FURS. 


The undersigned has removed his Fur Store to 
858 Broadway, bet. 13th & 14th Sts., N.Y., 
where pvt will keep a Fine Assortment of Fancy Furs. 
SEAL SACQUES lengthened either with , Otter, 
or ~ ar and altered to the Latest Fashion 
at Moderate C' . SEAL SACQUES, SILK CIR- 
CULARS, with sleeves fur-lined, a specialty, and at 
Lower Prices than any other house in the City. Seal 
Sacques re-dyed to look equal to new. 
M. MAHLER, Furrier, 
858 Broadway, N. ¥. 


6 () Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 3 alike), Name in 








KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave.,N.Y. 
GREAT SALE OF CLOAKS 


We have reduced our prices to close out our large stock. 
We offer one oo wy a All-Wool Mate- 


lasse at $8 th $12 

One lot All-Wool a Diagonal Cloth Cloaks at $10 00; 
worth $15 00. 

One lot very wee All-Wool Beaver Cloaks, at $12 50; 
recently sold at $1 
One lot very — Cloaks, handsomely trimmed with 
= Ce Hvatew) at $16 00; former price $22 00. 

a large stock of Cloaks from $18 00 to $60 00; 

tult wir ) per cent. under market prices. 

e also call yous attention to a large lot of Cloaks 

ing from $2 15 to $9 00, which are very cheap. 
sses’ Cloaks in great variety. 
CIRCULARS. 

We offer an elegant assortment of Circulars in Mate- 


lasse, Chinchilla, Rough Beaver, fanc — s-Hair 
Cloth, and Silk and Fur, from $5 50 to 


SUITS. 


This department is under most experienced man- 
agement, and cannot fail to give satisfaction. 
Our Catalogue, giving full descriptions, forwarded 
free of charge. 
SILKS. 


We have just purchased a great job in Silks, com- 
prising 150 pieces, ran ng from 90c. to $3 25. 

Send for samples. omy eee the prices to be 
lower than any other Silks in the market. 





KEYES, 349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


ARISIAN 


FLOWER CO. 
NOVELTIES 


In Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich 
Feathers and Feather Trimmings, Bridal 
Appointments and Veils, Floral Garni- 
tures for Ball and Evening Cos- 
tumes, and Mourning Flow- 
ers in the most recher- 
che designs, 

“ Arranged to Order.” 
JARDINIERES, VASES, BASKETS, filled with 
beautiful tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets, “a spe- 


cialty.” To the Trade and Institutions a discount, 
Orders by mail receive special care. 


PUBLISHERS OF 





JOHNSON BROS, & €0. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Wuorersare Hovsr, Reratt Houser, 


& 602 Broadway, | 34 & 36 East lith St., 
NEW YORK, Union Square, N. Y., 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velvet 
Hats and Bonnets, English and American 
Straw Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, 
Satins, Silks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak Trim- 
mings, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Berlin 
Wools and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy Goods, &c. 





Catalogues and Samples sent on application. 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 


High Novelties. 
Brocaded ’ Velvets 


In NEW SHADES, EXQUISITE PATTERNS, 
The MOST SUPERB and ELEGANT FABRICS, 


For Holiday, Evening, 
and Reception Costumes, 


EVER EXHIBITED in this COUNTRY. The 
RICHEST PATTERNS JUST RECEIVED from 


The Paris Exposition. 


A.T. STEWART & €0,, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts, 


The Only Grand Prize 


for Sewing Machines, 
at the Exposition Uni- 














“The Artificial Flower Guide.” 
Mailed upon application. 
THE PARISIAM FLOWER Co., 
28 East 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place.N. Y. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop’r. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 










embossed pic- 
tures for decorating 
tte: vases, etc., 
oc.; 7B decalcomante 4 
or transfer pictures, 10c.; 10 Janae | motto 
qeatteeete sl 3 Wctremecerie, fe i paid 
juce our goods we send all pos! . 
eI le-box, for 2c. Stamps taken. 


mn SU RIS & CO., New York. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


pe. Julian’s Specific is the only orgs | 
for removing radically and pong ey d a 









verselle, Paris, 1878, 

was awarded, over 80 
competitors, to Whee- 
ler & Wilson Mfg. Co. 
New York City, and 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


Rich Novelties in Black Silk ge Gimps. ang 
Ornaments, with and without beads ; Si the new 4 
effects in Fringes and Maribouts. A ines and very 
choice selection of fancy h 


BUTTONS 


In buffalo-horn, wood, metal, and inlaid pearl and 








poma F disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 





Gold and Jet, 10c. Ciinton Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 





Pre-eminent in] 





Simplest in mec 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 


New Automatic 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE, 

LIGUTEST RUNNING, SWIFTEST, EASIEST IN WORKING, MOST DURABLE. 
Only Sewing Machine in the world with NO TENSION to manage. 
therefore easiest to learn, and never out of order. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS 8S. M. UO., 658 Broadway, New York. 


LQuality and Merit. 





master). 
Pte “ulld's as ams as = 
will mausic for sin; 
be ny we any description, playing hour after 
without any knowledge of music be’ qeguived | in 
the operation. The most wonderful of all musical 
inventions; a a whieh in a purely mechanical 
ces the most difficult and ex oe 





are steel, like a tuning-fork, a aa 3 


re struck by k 


eys ae like a piano; the music is produced 
bimply pot iS 6 portend « 





jan’ 

Gepecli is unlimited. Price, 

flerful 2 = is ate) taster aon an. 
$s superb, and > py lighted. 
sion,’ BMeke your yur eh} a sensibie P 


oafithncece 2 PHONOGRAPH SET TO MUSIC. £1 


“THE Seeene PIANO THE LATEST WONDER. 


juce sweet and me. 
‘hey never re uire tuning, aa never ees out aqeneee. S 
trip o of r paper under roller and through a machine. The cases are metal, finished in fal, cor 





4 h 
Ass of Fancs to whic ons & eee 


‘devo 4 the other being situated at the back 
very 


* 10. Star-Spangled Banner: 
= z.. ee ei 





ir the The sounding boxes, 
powerful and resonant. C,. H. Spaulding a ‘Co.. S Sole Agents, 93 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


are ing made.—l. Sweet Bye and Bye; 2. Pull for tha 
3 6. Marching through Georgia; 7. Dixie; 8. O dear, whatcan the 
i. 3.12. Devil's Dream; 15, 
6. Skidmore Guards; 1 phn Jinks; 18, Home, Sweet Homey 


yne; 20. America |. Melodette Polka; 23. Song,—Evangeline; m4. Silver Threads @ 
Better be Jeune ‘than ol ghing. Xe nD. BaTe cut above show: 
e 


ows only one bank or row <7 ae here arc 


which are placed under the instrument, are 








puRMEITS 


Standard setts ~ Flavoring 


HIGHLY’ ¢« 


“RAC 














an or Potter 
Postpaid. HENRY DATE, Chicago, Ill. 











BURNETT’s 


ERAGRAW 


lasting AO Deli ate 


REFRESHING 


COLOGNE 














horn—all our own importation, A full assortment of 
Colored Fringes, in three new patterns for this season, 
on hand, or made to order to match materials, with 
buttons ‘to correspond. Black and Colored Mohair 
Braids, plain and with gold and plaid effects, AT 
REASONABLE PRICES. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention. P. 8.—In ordering trimmings, 
please state price required. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


_8$93 3 Broadway, between 19th and 20th Ja 


“THE TASTELESS } REGULATOR. 
THE LOZENGE LAXATIVE. 


LAXATINE 


The best preparation of MAGNESIA made into de- 
lightfully flavored LozENGEs, being one of the most 
useful and reliable Laxative Medicines, 
Suitable for all ages and conditions, for regulating 
the bowels, and for the pi 
relief and permanent cure of Constipation, 


HEMORRHOIDS or PILES, 4 


BILIOUSNESS, SICK HEADACHE, ERUPTIONS OF THE 

SKIN, FLATULENCY, ACIDITY and HEARTBURN; it 

is also most valuable as a Spring Medicine. 
Price 25 cts. per box. 


Sold by all Sy te age or mailed FREE on receipt of price by 
Dowpas Dick & Co., 35 Wooster 8t., New ‘ork. Explanatory 
circular FREE on applicat ion. 











RAPE—THE ARSENIC USED IN ITS 
manufacture, and the disagreeable odor pe- 
culiar to same, frequently causing sickness, effectu- 


ally removed, and old crape, veils, folds, &c., made 
to look equal to new, and to withstand dampness 
and sea-air. Crape can be sent by mail. SHRIVER & 
CO., Domestic Building, Broadw ay & 14th St., N.Y. § N.Y. 


Pottery or Serap Pictures 10 

Decalcomanie or Transfer ¢, 
275 for 25c. ; 600 for 50c. ; 1800 for $1. 
This is the ‘largest and best offer yet 
made. ic., 2c., and 3c. stamps taken. 





Stamp for Circular. H. D. WieiiaMs, 
69 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 


CHOICE CALLING CARDS. 
Ladies, send Wc. for 25 Fine White, Gilt, Bevel Edge 
Cards, round and square corners. <A new, dainty 
style, with name equal to engraving. Samples mailed 
forstamp. J. A. MORRILL, Fulton, N.Y. 


) Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowers, &e., nv 3 
alike,with name, 10c. Naesan Card Co. /Naseau,N. | Y. 














LADY ‘ Canvassers Wanted. Illustrated Catalogue 
MEE fres. Boston Nov eity Co., Boston, Mass. 





) 5 QF of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gro. 1. Rep & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 
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FACETIZ. 
A memuer of a fashionable up-town congregation 
called at a music etore and inquired : “Have you the 
notes of a piece called the ‘Song of Solomon ?’” add- 
ing: “‘Our pastor referred to it yesterday morning as 
an exquisite gem, and my wife would like to learn to 


EQUAL TO THE EMERGENCY. 


Brppy (to old gent.). ** Please help a poor woman with 
given small children, all to—” 
Goop-NATURED OLD Gun. (who knows her). “ Yes, but 
I say, don’t you think your family increases rather too 
ye ? Last week it was only five.” 
tippy (not a bit abashed). “Sure and isn’t it all the 
more reason why yer honor should help me agin ?” 


cmmeqennianciineittaciann 
BRUTALITY. 


Wirr or uis Buzzum. “ Was that the kiss of dooty or 
the kiss of affection, Mr. Bodger ?” 
Ma. Bovexe. “I decline to answer that question.” 
cquatpandprenan 


THE EVIL OF RETICENCE. 


Finerty anp Cantankerovs oip Lapy. “Can you 
tell me, young man, if this is the right train for Worces- 
ter ?” 

Youne Man. “‘ Worcester? No, madam; you should 
have changed two or three stations ago.” 

Op Lapy. “ Well, I'm sure I think you might have 
had the decency to tell me that before, and not let me 
come all this way for nothing.” 


————_——_>_—_—— 

Scene; Fer @taminers sitting on the body of one 

more unfortunate at the Divinity Schools, In- 
nocent of any thing Scriptural was he, 

“Is there no text in the whole Bible,” said one, in 
grim despair, “ that you can tell us?” 

A light beamed in the young man's eye. ‘“ Yes,” he 
said, with a steady gaze, “Ido remember one: ‘I look- 
ed up and saw four great beasts.’ ” 

That young man was ploughed. 





























THE AMATEUR ATHLETE. 
In THE GyMNASIUM. 


* Surrertve Swett. “I’m ordered to take a walk be- 
fore breakfast ; but I hate walking, you know.” 
Tuomas. “ Well, master, if you would take the advice 
of an old servant, I should say, run, Sir.” 
—_—_—o—— 


Tar Goipen Numser (invariable)—Number one. 
—————_————_ 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY FOR THE MONTHS. 
Janvary.—Turn over a new leaf; always presumi: 
that is, it is not the new leaf to your dining ta - 
Fesrvany.—Cut your coat according to the cloth ; 
or, better still, try and induce an experienced cutter to 
cut it for you according to the fashion. 

AROH, wine requires no bush ; but yet you 
will find that claret-cup is all the better for the addi- 
tion of a portion of the plant called “ burrage.” 

Se ogee sg — make a summer, but 
one swallow, even with its wings cli will un- 
doubtedly make a spring. wee g 

May.—Never look a gift horse in the mouth, for the 
clever dental paren, ep nae of a skillful horse “ chant- 
er” or “coper” renders such a test quite illusory. 

Junx.—Make your hay when the sun shines, unless 
you are fortunate enough to be able to hire or pur- 
chase a hay-making machine to make it for you. 

Joiy.—A man is judged by the company he keeps, 
and if he could guarautee that the jury would be chos- 
en from t his iat 80, his ch of ac- 
quittal would be great. 

Avevust.—A cat may look at a king, unless it chance 
to live in some out-of-the-way corner of a republic. 

Srptemprex.—A nod is as good as a wink to a blind 
horse, but the use of the spur is preferable to either 
under such circumstances. 

Ooroper.—As you sow 80 must you reap, provided 
the birds and insects are agreeable. 

Novemsrr.—Do not measure om neighbor's corn 
by Byte: own ree unless it has been duly 

y the inspector of weights and measures as being u 
to the standard. ses 

Decemprr.—A soft anser turneth away wrath, but a 
tough goose is more likely to turn the edge of your 
carving knife. 
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HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 


Lapy (severely). “I presume you understand about using Kerosene to kindle the Fire with?” : 
APPLICANT Sas tered “Indade I do, ma’am. Show me where ye kape yer ile can, an’ it ‘ll niver cost 
: tes? J? 


ye a cint for kindlin’! 


Tourn tas uvto “ Fonerios.”—A fast man on a fast 
day took his fast horse and went to the end of the fast 
land, and there tied him fast, and as fast as he could 
he broke his fast. Then 
he rose and took off his 





“Did you do nothing to resuscitate the body ?” was 
recently asked of a witness ‘at a coroner's inquest. 
“ Yes, Sir; we séatched the pockets,” was the reply. 


‘ ; 1 can’t get in? 
is chain, and has destroyed every thing about the place, and we can't 


Miss X— was asked recently which she 
of the two brothers L—. 
am with either of them I prefer the other.” 











hose and went with his 
hoes along the rows, and 
put the rose on the end of 
vis hose--which, as every 
one knows, is a sort of 
nose. So bis hose waters 
every rose in al) the rows. 
Now say who knows how 
a foreign wight could learn 
very fast the meaning of 
hoes and rows or knows 
and nose, or to perform 
any rite right, or even to 
te wright right, if his 
living a ed on getting 
some right which inyolved 
the right writing of wright, 
right, write, and rite ? 


Ri Pa 
A company of settlers, in 
naming thelr new town, 
called it Dictionary, be- 
cause, as they said, “that's 
the only place where peace, 
rity, and happiness 

are always found.” 
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enpiattliiiamten=s 

An English novelist de- 
scribes a villa on the banks 
of the Thames where “ dur- 
ing the summer the river 
is at the bottom of the 
lawn, and during the win- 
ter the lawn is at the bot- 
tom of the river.” 
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——_— 
Many tailors take au ar- 
tistic pride in turning out 
their customers in neat 
habiliments ; but it is sel- 
dom a sartor is so anxious 
that his work shoald do 
him credit as was one from 
whom a friend ordered a 
sat-coat the other day. 
bey were discussing the 
make -s =. ° eed 
garment, when the tailor 
said, with much feeling, 
“Pockets are convention- 
a), Sir, and I ev I 
must meke them; but for = 
egven’s sake don’t put P| 
any thing into them !" 
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THE GUARDIAN. 
Smit (who has sent home a good watch-dog, that has obliged him to seck safety on the top of the wall). 
* Eliza, why didn’t you have this d . 
Euiza. ‘The ‘savage brute brok 


A Vienna paper tells a good story of a Russian cor- 
eo who had so distinguished himself in the recent 
urkish war that before its close he had received two 
crosses of St. George, and 

was about to receive a 
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third. When his general 
was on the point of con- 
ferring the third cross upon 
him, he first asked the cor- 
poral whether he would 
rather have the cross or a 
reward of one hundred 
rubles. The corporal 
paused thoughtfally for a 
moment, and then inquired 
as to the monetary value 
of the cross. “Four ru- 
bles,” replied the general. 
“Then,” said the ingen- 
ious corporal, “I shonld 
prefer that your Excellen- 
cy would give me the cross 
and ninety-six rubles.” 


7 
U 
es 
“Judge,” said a lawyer 
to “his honor” during a 
lull in a case on trial, 
“what do you consider 
the best illustrated paper?” 


“A thousand dollar bank- 
note,” growled the judge. 


————_— 
A month in law is a 
lunar month, because peo- 
le who go to law are 
unatics. 





—_——_o———— 
In one of our courts a 
little while ago an old lady 
was being examined as a 
witness. To almost every 
question asked, the counsel 
on the opposite side would 
yamp up and say, “I ob- 
ject, as irrelevant, imma- 
terial, and incompetent.” 
This appeared to anno 
the old lady, who seem 
inclined to make a person- 
al matter of it, nally 
the interrogatory was put: 
“Did you see those men 
in that field on that day ?” 
“Maybe what I saw 
wouldn't be evidence,” 











THE. PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 
“Why, Auntie, don’t you recognize your little Willie any more?” 


was her answer, “ because 
I saw them through glass- 
es. I am old, and wear 
spectacles.” 
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